
CHENEY TALKING MACHINES 



JVilliam and Mary 

THIS design is reminiscent of the days in 
England, just after the revolution of 1688, 
when William of Orange came from Holland 
with his queen to ascend the English throne. 
Simplicity of construction and purity of line were 
in vogue. The straight cup-turned legs and shaped 
stretchers, the inlay panels in the doors, and the 
shape of the grille are thoroughly interpretative 
of the period. 

Biltmore-mahogany, Newby walnut, or fumed oak. 
Height, 43%: inches; width, 21 inches; depth, 22^8 
inches. Gold-plated metal parts. Spring motor. 
Steel and jewel needles. Two reproducers for 
playing all records. Automatic stop. Counter- 
balance cover supports. Eight de luxe record 
albums. Casters. 



CHENEY TALKING MACHINES: 
A VIOLINIST'S SOUND CHAMBER 

By R.J. Wakeman 



Some of the most unusual and 
interesting "off brand" internal 
horn acoustic phonographs were made 
by the Cheney Talking Machine Company 
of Chicago, Illinois. These machines 
often have square and boxy cabinets, 
but most intriguing are their unusual 
sound- constricted air passages and 
"step chambered" tone arms and 
internal horns . 

The Cheney Talking Machine 
Company was founded in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in 1914 by Forest Cheney, a 
well-known concert violinist of the 
early 1900' s. He designed the Cheney 
talking machines to suit his ideas 
for sound transmission. Cheney 
claimed that his design was superior 
to that of any other talking machine. 

Instead of sound waves 
generated from one source and passing 
through an ever expanding and 
unrestricted tone arm and horn (he 
referred to this as the "megaphonic" 
sound) , Forest visualized the sound 
waves entering through a series of 
chambers which were essentially 
separate sound boxes where the sound 
waves could develop and be released 
"under control . " He claimed this 
method was the only one which could 
permit the sound to generate delicate 
overtones and be "enriched and 
blended into one triumphant whole." 

Cheney considered the "cubical 
chambers" and violin- shaped horn to 



be the crowning glories of his 
design. They were made of seasoned 
maple and spruce woods which were 
purposely left unfinished " so that 
their resonating quality may not be 
impaired." Mr. Cheney claimed in his 
advertisements, "The Cheney- -like a 
rare old violin- -constantly enhances 
in musical value." 

Did Forest Cheney truly believe 
in the superior sound quality of his 
series of tone chambers? Was it 
logical to design a method with sound 
constriction? Or did he merely 
develop a design which he knew would 
not violate basic patents of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company? 

Forest Cheney held to the 
theory that the tone and quality of 
musical sounds depend on the 
geometrical form of the sound waves. 
As such, a resonator's walls should 
be geometrically formed and should 
have flat surfaces to reflect the 
vibrations more perfectly. He even 
designed and built several violins 
using this theory (square violins?) . 
A Cheney talking machine won the gold 
medal at the Panama- Pacific Interna- 
tional Exhibition in San Francisco in 
1915. Did it have the best sound 
quality of any talking machine there? 
Was it awarded for some other reason? 



VICTOR VS. CHENEY 




LOOK FOR A GOLD MEDALLION UNDER THE 
CHENEY LID OR BEHIND THE TONE ARM. 



Soon after Cheney models began 
to appear on the market in 1915, 
Cheney representatives went to the 
Victor Talking Machine Company to 
determine if the Cheney design would 
be considered an infringement of any 
Victor patents. At first Victor 
declined the comparison but then in 
November filed a lawsuit for patent 
infringement at the Northern District 
Court of Illinois. It took over a 
year before proofs had been taken and 
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the case was ready for hearing. In 
March of 1917 the suit was dismissed 
with the consent of both plaintiff 
and defendant due to the war. Court 
records state, "Litigation of this 
character was frowned upon by public 
officials, was discouraged by the 
courts, and as far as possible was 
avoided by every one . " 

In August, 1920, Victor and 
Cheney were again ready for the 
formal hearing. Victor claimed that 
the Cheney company was in violation 
of two of Eldridge R. Johnson's 1906 
patents. One was for the "basic 
structure and means of attachment of 
the horn," patent No. 814,786. The 
second was the "amplifying horn 
comprising a continuously tapering 
tube," patent No. 814,848. 

By November the court decided 
that both Victor's patents were still 
valid, but only the first one was 
infringed by the Cheney design. The 
court declared that the Cheney tone 
arm cannot be considered as a unitary 
structure or a continuously tapering 
tube. The ruling failed to satisfy 
either company and both appealed. 

The case was deliberated before 
the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
December, 1921 . Both companies 
presented long and detailed cases. 
In the end, Victor lost on both 
counts. The court paid close 

attention to the unusual "sound 
constriction, " the straight tube 
"tone conveyor" (which the court 
considered a sound spacer- -not a 
coupling device) , and the bayonet 
reproducer attachment which was 
characteristic of the Cheney design. 

The court declared the Cheney 
method unique and not infringing 
Victor patents. The company could 
sell Cheney machines on the market. 

I have examined three different 
models and noticed ways they differ 
from other machines. One model is an 
average - sized upright oak cabinet . 
Another is the well -designed "Early 
English, " illustrated on the back 
cover of V78J 1 s fourth issue. The 
third model is the "Queen Anne," 
which has room for slide-out drawers 
and nine 12 -inch record albums. 



THE CHENEY CABINETS 



All three of these Cheney models 
have a gold medallion either under 
the lid or just behind the tone arm. 
In the Queen Anne model the medallion 
is quite large, measuring 2 3/4 
inches across. The Queen Anne model 
also has a small decal under the lid 
stating in gold letters "C. F. 
Johnson Piano Co., Portland, Oregon." 
The Queen Anne and small oak upright 
also have small round medallions 
under the lids which state "Berkey 
and Gay Furniture," a well-known 
furniture manufacturing firm at the 
time. The Early English does not 
have this medallion. No models have 
metallic tags or plates indicating 
model or serial numbers. The Early 
English and Queen Anne have dual 
spring- loaded lid supports . 
Surprisingly, the Early English has 
the spring loaded mechanisms above 
the motor board and readily visible. 
As such, the outside housing of the 
mechanism is also gold plated. The 
Early English has the tone arm and 
turntable recessed within the 
cabinet, while the other two models 
have the tone arm assembly, 
turntable, and other hardware 
positioned level at the top of the 

They have deep lids. 
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THE CHENEY 
TALKING MACHINE 
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THE CHENEY REPRODUCER 

Cheney reproducers are not made 
of mica, glass, copper, or aluminum. 
They are made of guttapercha, a tree 
sap with properties somewhere between 
a rubber and a hard resin. It is 
harvested from trees of the Sapodilla 
family, including the Palaguium and 
Payena trees which grow in Malaysia. 
Guttapercha is used in modern 
dentistry as a dental cement and is 
used for insulating electric wires. 

Cheney 1 s guttapercha diaphragms 
are the same size and basic shape as 
those found on the standard Victrola 
No. 2 reproducer. However, the 
guttapercha diaphragms are three 
times as thick and more than twice as 
heavy as the mica diaphragms on the 
Victrola No. 2. One Cheney diaphragm 
weighed 1.81 grams and measured 0.024 
inch thick; a Victrola No. 2 mica 
diaphragm weighed 0.87 grams and 
measured .0075 inch. The guttapercha 
diaphragms were formed by a mold 
which produced images of three 
concentric rings on the diaphragm. 
The rings appear to have the same 

thickness. The visible "outside" 
area of the diaphragms is painted 
with either a gold or silver- like 
finish to match the plating on the 
reproducer 1 s hardware . 

Although the stylus bar design 
is similar to those found on Victrola 
No. 2 reproducers, the Cheney bars 
appear twice as large and twice as 
heavy. All are painted black. One 
Cheney stylus bar (with thumb screw 
but without needle) weighed 7.67 
grams while a Victrola No. 2 stylus 
bar weighed 4.29 grams. The needle 
chuck has a typical triangular hole 
to hold bamboo needles. Cheney 
reproducers seem not as well -crafted 
as standard Victor reproducers. The 
Queen Anne and Early English have 
gold plated metal parts while the 
simple oak upright has nickel plated 
parts. All Cheney reproducers I have 
seen have stamped on the outside 
"Cheney Reproducer Ptd. Applied For" 
or "Cheney Reproducer Ptd. Feb 8 16." 



The Cheney diaphragm is 
gasketed between two die -cut rubber 
circles . The rubber gaskets have now 
hardened and are not compliant, so 
sound quality of the unre stored 
reproducers is not very good. They 
have a compressed and "ringey" sound 
and give blasting noise if medium or 
loud steel needles are used. 

Assuming the guttapercha 
diaphragms have hardened and warped 
with time, I sent several unrestored 
Cheney reproducers to Bob Waltrip at 
the Waltrip Laboratory (1821 Avenue 
"I" Place, Levelland, Texas, 79336) 
to learn if cleaning and re -mounting 
the diaphragms in semi -solid 
gasketing would help. The 
reproducers are made of brass. By 
removing five screws from their side 
plates, one may easily disassemble 
them. 

Mr. Waltrip has returned one 
restored reproducer, and when it is 
played on the Queen Anne, sound 
quality has improved one hundred 
percent. But it is still without the 
sharpness and clarity of a restored 
Victor reproducer. To Mr. Waltrip' s 
surprise, one Cheney diaphragm was 
made of Celluloid, no doubt a 
repairman's replacement long ago. 

The Cheney reproducer has a 
cleverly designed "needle adjustor" 
and "breech loading device." The 
breech loading device is part of the 
stylus bar assembly. Soft and medium 
volume needles at times stick to the 
breech loader 1 s sides . The 
reproducer must then be tapped gently 
for the needle to emerge. Needles 
can also be set in place at the 
bottom of the needle chuck. Another 
unique feature is that when the 
reproducer is placed on top of the 
needle adjuster and the needle screw 
is loosened, the used needle will 
neatly fall into the discard cup 
placed strategically below. 

All three of the Cheney machines 
came with two separate reproducers. 
One is for regular lateral 78 rpm 
records, the other for vertical cut 
discs. For the latter there is no 
breach loading device as part of the 
stylus bar. The reproducers came 



F. CHENEY. 

SOUND REPRODUCING MACHINE. 

APPLICATION FILED NOV. 7, 1912. 

1,170,801. Patented Feb. 8, 1916. 

2 SHEETS-SHEET I. 




This is the initial Cheney patent. Only the lower chambers 
were actually used in Cheney Talking Machines. Chambers 

above section 30 were not in the final Cheney design, perhaps 
because such a series of box chambers proved impractical. 
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inside a small brown cardboard box. 
The boxes have special holes at 
either end for holding the two 
reproducers while the center has a 
hole for the "used" needle cup (plus 
lid) . Near the needle cup are two 
very small matching brown boxes. On 
the lid of one is printed in gold 
letters "Ball" and this box contains 
the stylus for playing Path6 disc 
records. The stylus is mounted on a 
long metal shank. The other box 
states "Point" on the top and 
contains an Edison- type stylus also 
mounted on a metal shank. Inside the 
small boxes the styli are wrapped in 
soft grey paper. 



THE CHENEY MOTOR 



All three Cheney models appear 
to have the same standard spring - 
wound motor with double springs. All 
have 12 -inch turntables. 



CHENEY RECORD ALBUMS 



Cheney record albums are typical 
of most albums of the era except the 
inside of the back cover has a cut- 
away sectional view of the special 
Cheney sound reproducing system to 
illustrate the "step" tone arm and 
internal horn. The front cover also 
has imprinted the shape and design of 
the Cheney medallion. Album covers 
are brown or dark blue. 



THE CHENEY TONE ARM 

The Cheney tone arm is unique. 
The reproducer is attached to the 
tone arm by a firm bayonet slot. The 
tone arm is comprised of four 
increasingly larger octagonal 
sections. Each section is straight 
and has parallel sides. This, plus 
concentric rings in the diaphragm, 
gives the unit an Art Deco appearance 



even though the Art Deco era did not 
begin for another ten years . The 
open end of the tone arm turns down 
and attaches to the cabinet by a 
thick metal ring. The upper section 
of the ring permits the tone arm to 
move vertically whereas the lower 
section has horizontal movement . 
This connection is not well designed 
and causes serious air leak. Below 
this juncture the sound enters a long 
straight tube . The tube * s diameter 
appears to be less than the open end 
of the tone arm. 



CHENEY HORNS 



The internal horns of all three 
models are made of a soft wood which 
is 1/4 inch thick. The horns are 
somewhat rounded to resemble the 
design and shape of a violin. The 
wood appears to be spruce and is 
stained a dark color, but all horns 

have a rough unfinished texture, both 
inside and out. This is a marked 
contrast with the finely finished 
internal horns of the Brunswick and 
Starr models . 

For all three Cheney models, 
the horn is not attached to cabinet 
sides but is free standing, attached 
to the cabinet only at the back horn 
connections and by one screw which 
passes through the base of the horn 
at the front into wood attached to 
the bottom of the horn/motor chamber. 
The screw is cushioned by passing 
through a felt washer. The back end 
of the horn is attached to three 
increasingly smaller cubical chambers 
that appear to be made of maple wood. 
These chambers are held together by 
ordinary cabinetmaker's glue joints. 
The smallest chamber is connected by 
a right angle to the straight sound 
tube at the back of the cabinet. 

The horn opening of the small 
oak upright and the Early English 
models are the same size. They 
measure just 13 inches side to side 
and 7 inches top to bottom, measuring 
from the outside edges of the wood. 
This small size tends to give both 
models a feeble sound. The Queen 



The Cheney Acoustic System 

consists of a series of acoustic relays in the form of 
a progressive series of resonators made of resilient 
materials such as brass, violin maple and spruce. 




1. Reproducer. 

2. Tone Arm. 

3. Stepped Concentric 
Rings. 

4. Tone Conveyor. 

5. Upper Cubical 
Chamber. 

6. Palate Bar. 

7. Lower Cubical 
Chamber. 

8. Orchestral Chambers. 

9. Violin Shaped 
Resonator. 




HERE IS THE CHENEY TONE ARM. THE FOUR OCTAGONAL 



Anne 1 s horn measures 15 1/2 inches 
from side to side and 11 inches from 
top to bottom. For all three models 
the grille is well-made and not 
designed to lift out. Instead, it is 
hinged from the top and there is a 
knob at the bottom of the frame for 
lifting. There is no mechanism to 
hold the grille open. 



CHENEY ACOUSTIC SYSTEM 

The illustration on the facing 
page shows the unusual design of the 
Cheney Talking Machine. Aside from 
the "stepped" tone arm and internal 
horn, the fundamental difference of 
the Cheney design is that at three 
distinct points the sound waves are 
constricted by apertures which are 
smaller in diameter! This condition 
is not obvious from casual 
examination of the existing models. 
One must dismantle a unit to observe 
the last two constrictions. 

The first occurs just at the 
juncture of the reproducer and tone 
arm. The second occurs at point #3-- 
three stepped concentric rings at the 
top of the straight tube sound 
conveyor. The rings constrict the 
opening some 40%. The third 

constriction occurs at point #6 --the 
opening into the first and smallest 
of the stepped cubical chambers 
leading into the main horn. Here the 
sound is constricted by a palate bar. 
It constricts the opening some 15%. 

The palate bar is a protruding 
block of wood with one of the edges 
rounded. In the initial Cheney 
patent the exact location of the 
palate bar was "a matter of 
adjustment, as its location varies to 
some extent the tones being 
reproduced by the apparatus . " Sound 
waves pass from the reproducer 
through the stepped octagonal 
chambers of the tone arm, down a long 
straight tube, turn abruptly into a 
series of square chambers, and go 
into the main horn. 
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FOREST CHENEY 

Forest Cheney was born on 
January 1, 1864 at Poland Center, New 
York. His English ancestors arrived 
in the New World in 1635. He was a 
musical prodigy in his youth and a 
concert violinist at the age of 23. 
He also taught violin and voice in 
New York City and for one year was 
curator of the Waldorf Art Gallery. 
He loved all the arts and collected 
paintings , etchings , and water 
colors. He was also a writer. He 
was known as a philanthropist as he 
gave generously to charities and 
helped the careers of struggling 
artists and musicians. He married 
Leila Blodget of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and they raised three 
children: Marion, Elizabeth, and the 
adopted Ouida. Forest Cheney died in 
Chicago, Illinois, on December 16, 
1925. I assume Cheney never designed 
a model to compete with Victor's 
Orthophonic line. If collectors have 
more information on this, please drop 
V78J a line. 
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R.J. WAKEMAN LIVES IN DAVIS, CALIFORNIA. DROP V78J A LINE IF YOU OWN A CHENEY 
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RESCUING THE WORLD'S OLDEST RECORDING 

By Aaron Cramer 



Prior to my discovery of it in 
1992, the Frank Lambert phonograph 
and recording had been forgotten for 
over 60 years. An antiques dealer 
had purchased the contents of a 
storage locker and invited me to 
examine items. I drove out since she 
mentioned the name Frank Lambert. 
She said Lambert had something to do 
with inventing a water meter, but I 
knew Lambert invented other things, 
like the typewriter offered by the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company. 

My knowing a little about 
Lambert led to an exciting discovery. 
I ended up buying a machine that I 
believe holds the earliest recording 
to have survived. It dates back to 
1878. The recording is itself a part 
of the machine, as I shall describe. 

At first I thought it was a 
modified tinfoil phonograph . It 
appeared different from most tinfoil 
machines in that the mandrel would 
have to be removed before one could 
place tinfoil around it- -a large 
retaining nut on the end seemed to 
serve that purpose. My friend Peter 
Dilg, a sound engineer specializing 
in cylinder technology, disagreed . 
Running his thumbnail in the grooves 
of the lead sleeve which I thought 
was a mandrel, he felt hill-and-dale 
indentations. He stated, "There's a 
recording on this." It was the start 
of many months of planning and work. 

Peter's first step was to oil 
and free up all moving parts, always 
using great caution. The recording 
diaphragm has a finely machined 
stylus welded to it, as described in 
one of the Ansonia Clock Company- 
Thomas Edison letters. Some markings 
indicated that the metal recording 
diaphragm could be reversed and used 
with the reproducer. Both recorder 
and reproducer have their own Gutta 
Percha speaker cups which are 
threaded to fit the bronze mountings. 
Peter and I agreed that the 
stylus might be too sharp for 



playback and we had no way of knowing 
how fragile the lead sleeve might be. 
Peter wanted to craft an electronic 
reproducer which would put minimum 
pressure on the recording surface. 
To determine the stylus needed, Peter 
mounted the Lambert recorder in an 
attachment he made to fit an Edison 
Triumph. Using a carefully prepared 
brown wax cylinder, he recorded his 
voice into the brown wax. Now that 
he had a groove that was cut by the 
Lambert recorder, he could fashion a 
reproducer that would match the 
groove. Peter prepared several, and 
the third one brought Peter's voice 
back loud and clear. 

He next mounted the stylus to 
an electrical pick-up that would fit 
the Lambert machine. Mounting the 
reproducer was tricky since we did 
not want any permanent modifications. 
Peter shaped styrofoam to hold the 
stylus in place and wired it to a 
tape deck. Using the same horizontal 
adjustment that Frank Lambert made in 
1878, Peter moved his stylus into the 
existing grooves of the lead sleeve. 

In a tense moment, Peter turned 
the flywheel. He had to guess at the 
speed, but his timing was perfect. 
From the tape deck came a voice- -"one 
o'clock, two o'clock, three o' clock, " 
and so on. This announcement of 
hours was the clue that led me to the 
Ansonia Clock Company letters at the 
Edison Site in West Orange and to a 
famous 189 6 court case. 

The recording was done in two 
directions: the first third of the 
sleeve is clear when one turns 
clockwise while the last third is 
clear counter clockwise. 

Although Frank Lambert had 60 
patents issued to him, little was 
known of him among phonograph experts 
in 1992 when I recovered his machine. 
This led to my research into his 
life, much of which I covered in a 
1992 article in Antique Phonograph 
Monthly (Vol. X, No. 3) . For a copy, 
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send three first-class postage stamps 
to Allen Koenigsberg, 502 E. 17th St. 
Brooklyn NY 11226. 

I have since learned more about 
Frank Lambert. I live in New York, 
so I was in the perfect location to 
trace the long paper trail that Mr. 
Lambert left behind. Through much 
digging, I was able to read his 
contested last will and testament. 
With the help of others and support 
of my wife Thea, I located Lambert 1 s 
granddaught e r Martha Emi ly Gi 1 1 o t 
Clarke. She was 19 when Frank 
Lambert died in 1937 and is probably 
the only person still living who had 
personal contact with the inventor. 

I invited to my home Mrs. 
Clarke, her husband Raymond, and her 
daughter Barbara . Upon arriving , 
Mrs. Clarke, a most gracious woman, 
recognized the Lambert typewriter I 
acquired from the same storage room 
that the phonograph was in: "That was 
my grandfather's typewriter!" When I 
said she must mean it was like the 
typewriter he invented, she replied, 
"No, this was his typewriter. I've 
seen it a thousand times." 

I did not get the same response 
about the phonograph. She had never 
seen it, but on hearing the tape, she 
said it could be the voice of her 
grandfather . She expressed delight 
at my research and shared memories of 
her grandfather , clarifying some 
facts and giving new information that 
led to more puzzles. 

She said that Mr. Lambert had 
lost an eye in a shop accident when 




ALLEN KOENIGSBERG SUPPLIED THIS 
PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 1878 FRANK LAMBERT 
MACHINE RESTORED BY AARON CRAMER. 



he was young but it never hindered 
his work. She spoke of some of his 
eccentricities, such as Mr. Lambert's 
habit of sketching an idea on the 
tablecloth at a favorite restaurant 
if an idea struck him during a meal . 
When he was ready to leave, the 
waiter would present Mr. Lambert with 
a neatly wrapped tablecloth along 
with his hat and coat. 

Mrs. Clarke recalled attending 
Mr . Lambert 1 s funeral at Greenwood 
Cemetery in Brooklyn in 1937. This 
led to one mystery. Mr. Lambert was 
buried in a solid copper casket --the 
cemetery confirmed this- -and I found 
out it had cost $3500. But no marker 
or engraving was put up for him, as 
had been for the rest of the family. 
Why? Also, I've been unable to find 
the exact date of Lambert ' s first 
marriage (he married twice) , and Mrs. 
Clarke could not help with that. 

I still seek an answer to this 
question: why didn't the attorney for 
Thomas Edison or the American Grapho- 
phone Company challenge Frank Lam- 
bert 1 s statement that he was working 
on a recording device as early as 
1871? This statement was made five 
times under oath in 1896. He was 
called as a witness for Edison, and 
one would think the American 
Graphophone attorney would use those 
statements to challenge Lambert 1 s 
credibility. Did Frank Lambert 

really work on a phonograph six years 
before Edison? We know he was living 
at that time in Brest, France --the 
home of Charles Cros and Leon Scott. 
Can anyone address this issue? 

Had Peter not retrieved the 

recording that is actually part of 
the machine, the machine might sit 
today as just an interesting metal 
object. Instead, it is recognized as 
one early link in the development of 
the phonograph and is acknowledged as 
the oldest playable recording in the 
Guinness Book Of World Records (1994/ 
1995), George Frow's Edison Cylinder 
Companion , and Guy Marco's Encyclo- 
pedia Of Recorded Sound In The U.S. . 

AARON CRAMER LIVES IN BROOKLYN , NEW 
YORK. WHILE DOING RESEARCH, HE HAS 
UNCOVERED OTHER MATERIALS THAT WILL 
APPEAR IN COMING ISSUES OF V78J- 
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GEORGE W. JOHNSON 



By Jas Obrecht 



The most famous of the 
African American recording pioneers, 
George W. Johnson was a former 
Virginia plantation slave. He made 
his recording debut in 1890 with the 
New York Phonograph Co. and the New 
Jersey Phonograph Go. The following 
June, Johnson participated in his 
first of at least three Edison 
sessions . Orchestra leader Edward 
Issler played piano as the burly 
entertainer whistled and sang for 
two-and-a-half hours at his landmark 
Edison session. During the ensuing 
decade, Johnson had releases on 
Columbia, Victor, Berliner, Bettini , 
Zonophone , Kansas City Talking 
Machine, and other labels. 

His most famous record was "The 
Laughing Song, " written by minstrel 
performer Sam Devere . Its choruses 
of infectious belly laughs no doubt 
accounted for the enduring success of 
what was otherwise a fairly standard 
"coon song" with piano accompaniment: 



As I was coming around the 
I heard some people say, 



NOTICE 



ZON-O-PHONE— 9-INCH RECORD 

This Record, registered on our books in accordance 
with the number hereon, is licensed by us for sale and use 
only when sold to the public at a price not less than 75 cents 
each or $8. 00 per dozen when sold in lots of one dozen or 
more. Wo License is granted to use this Record when sold 
at a less price. Any sale or use of this Record when sold in 
violation of this condition will be considered as an infringe- 
ment of our U. S. patents covering the same, and all parties 
so selling or using this Record contrary to the terms of this 
license will be treated as infringers of the said patents, and 
will render themselves liable to suit. 

This Record is only licensed for sale when and so long as 
this label remains upon it, any erasures on or removal of 
this label will be construed as a violation of this license. A 
purchase is an acceptance of these conditions. All rights 
revert to the undersigned in event of any violation. 

Universal Talking Machine Mfg. Co. 

Oct. 1st, 1908. 



THE 9 'INCH ZONOPHONE DISC OF GEORGE 
JOHNSON SINGING "WHISTLING COON" 
(#5432) SOLD FOR 75 CENTS IN 1903-04. 



"Here comes the dandy darky, 
Here he comes this way. 
His ears like a snowplow, 
His mouth is like a trap, 
And when he opens it gently, 
You will see a fearful gap." 

And when I laugh . . . [laughs 

uproar i ously] 
I just can't help from laughing 

. [laughs uproariously] 
I just can't help from laughing 

. [laughs uproariously] 

They said, "His mother was a 



His father was a prince, 

And he'd been the apple of their eye, 

If he had not been a quince. 

But he'll be the king of Africa 

In the sweet by and by. " 

And when I heard them saying it, why, 

I laughed until I cried, 

And when I laugh . . . 

J just can't help from laughing . . . 

I just can't help from laughing . . . 

So now, kind friend, just listen, 

To what I'm going to say. 

I've tried my best to please you 

With my simple little lay. 

Now, whether you think it's funny 

Or quite a bit of chaff, 

Why, all I'm going to do is 

Just to end it with a laugh 

Like other African American 
entertainers of the era, George was 
forced to work within long-standing 
racist stereotypes, and he deserves 
credit for his brave and pioneering 
efforts in what was then a white 
man's industry. Among 42 artists in 
a 1900 photograph of Edison recording 
artists, Johnson is the only African 
American (this photo appeared in the 
January 1971 issue of Hobbies ) . 

In the British publication of 
his book The Music Goes Round, Fred 
Gaisberg, who had worked as a studio 
pianist during the 1890s and knew 
Johnson, described the milieu in 
which Johnson made his recordings: 
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"The late nineties can be 
the 'high spot 1 of the phonograph 
cylinder as an entertainer, brought 
about, strangely enough, through the 
vogue of the slot machine. Automatic 
Phonograph Parlors, as they were 
called, sprang up like mushrooms on 
the busy streets of most towns in the 
United States. They did a flourish- 
ing business for just two years, and 
then the craze vanished." 

Since no method of duplicating 
cylinders was available in 1890, 
artists would recut a selection over 
and over until there was no longer a 
demand for that particular title. 
(As technology improved, the master 
cylinders were sometimes copied by a 
pantograph.) Brass bands could play 
into as many as ten horns at once, 
while singers with strong enough 
voices could simultaneously produce 
five original records. Johnson had 
such a voice, producing thousands of 
fresh takes of 'LThe Laughing Song" 
and "The Whistling Coon" for the 
minimum scale of twenty cents a 
performance. According to a 1906 
report in Music Trades Review, he 
once sang the same song 56 times in 
one day, and "his laugh had as much 



merriment in it at the conclusion as 
when he started." 

The U.S. Phonograph Co.'s 1894 
catalog listed Johnson 1 s "Two Great 
Specialties" - - "Laughing Song" and 
"Whistling Coon" - -and claimed that 
"up to date, over 25,000 records of 
these two songs have been made by 
this artist, and the orders for them 
seem to increase instead of diminish. 
Mr. Johnson's laugh is simply 
irresistible . Whole audiences are 
convulsed by simply hearing these 
songs reproduced. No exhibition box 
is complete without these two 

records . 11 

According to Gaisberg, "George 

achieved fame and riches with just 

these two titles. His whistle was 

low-pitched and fruity, like a 

contralto voice. His laugh was 

deep-bellied, lazy like a carefree 

darky." Within a decade of Johnson's 

first releases , white recording 

artists were covering his songs. 

Returning to England, Gaisberg 

transcribed copies of Johnson 1 s 

recordings and taught them to Burt 

Shepard, who rerecorded them and 

enjoyed strong sales in Japan, China, 

Africa, and India. Stateside, Billy 



GEORGE W. JOHNSON'S SPECIALTIES. 




Mr. Johnson is the original 
laughing and whistling coon. 

# 4 

His whistling is loud and clear 
and his laugh is simply irresisti- 
ble. 



7601 The Laughing Song, (laughing chorus.) 
7G02 The Whistling Coon, (whistling chorus.) 

7603 The Laughing Coon, (lausrhing chorus.) 

7604 The Whistling Girl, (whistling chorus.) 



THIS DRAWING OF GEORGE W. JOHNSON IS FROM A RARE 189 8 COLUMBIA CATALOG LOANED TO 
V78J BY DAVID ROCCO OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Murray and S . H . Dudley covered "The 
Whistling Coon, " and Cal "Uncle Josh" 
Stewart recut "The Laughing Song." 

By 1894 Johnson had recorded a 
version of "Laughing Song" with white 
performers Len Spencer, Dan W. Quinn, 
and Billy Williams, released as New 



$ 12504 Waltz Medley. 

12505 Stephanie Gavotte. 

12506 One Heart, One Soul. 

12507 A Woodland Lullabv. 

12508 The Proposal Caprice. 



VOCAL SELECTIONS. 

SONGS BY LEN SPENCER. 

Mr. Len Spencer is the most ver- 
satile and one of the most popu- 
lar artists ever engaged in record 
making. He combines the gifts 
of comedian and vocalist to an 
unusual degree. 

Negro Songs. 
Interspersed with shouts, humorous "asides," 
etc. No one sings this class of songs just as Mr. 
Spencer does. 
7216 Dat New Bully. 

7234 I Wants Dem Presents Back, Anna Held's 

animated Picture Song. 
7236 All Coons Look Alike to Me. 
7239 Mr. Johnson, Turn Me Loose. 

7251 You Ain't So Warm, or I Thought I Was a 

W inner. 

7252 My Gal's a High Born Lady. 
7266 A Hot Time in the Old Town. 
7268 I'm De Hottest Coon in Town. 
7274 1 Don't Need You Never No More. 
7281 Crappy Dan, (May Irwin's hit.) 

7283 I Wants Ma Lulu, (Lew Dockstader sings 

7303 I'd Ratter Be a Nigger Than a Poor White 
Man. 

7312 I Don't Care if You Never Come Back, (im- 
mensely popular.) 
7327 What Yer Gwine to Do in the Winter. 
7358 It's Hard to Be a Nigger. 

Price, 50 ceata; 95 per Dozen. Order by Number 



LEN SPENCER COVERED SOME SONGS THAT 
JOHNSON MADE FAMOUS • THESE PIONEERS 
ALSO RECORDED TOGETHER. DRAWING AND 
TITLES FROM AN 189 8 COLUMBIA CATALOG. 



Jersey Phonograph Co. Minstrel Record 
No. 6. A later Spencer & Williams 
Minstrels version, Columbia cylinder 
13004, also featured Johnson along 
side Spencer and Williams . 

Johnson cut his first disks for 
Berliner during October 1895, singing 
and whistling his two most famous 
titles, and the following year cut 
"The Mocking Bird" for the label. 
During August 1896, Johnson's records 
were listed for the first time in 
Columbia' s catalog, which described 
him as "the original whistling coon" 
and claimed that "The Laughing Song" 
and "The Whistling Coon" have "a 
wider sales than any other special- 
ties ever made." The following year 
Columbia and Edison issued Johnson's 
"The Laughing Coon" and "Whistling 
Girl," and in 1898 Johnson signed an 
exclusive one -year contract with 
Columbia. 

Johnson waxed yet another 
"Laughing Song Minstrel" skit with 
white comedians, released as a 7 -inch 
Columbia disc (644-2) . "Laughing 
Song Minstrels" was probably meant to 
be read as "The Laughing Song 
[performed by] Minstrels." In true 
minstrel style, the performance began 
with Mr . Interlocutor announcing, 
"Gentlemen, be seated, " followed by 
clattering castanets , a numbskull 
comedy exchange in pseudo Negro 
dialogue, and a patriotic conundrum 
asking why the "stars and stripes" 
are like the stars in heaven ("why, 
because, sir, it's beyond the power 
of any nation on earth to ever pull 
'em down"). George W. Johnson then 
concluded the performance with a 
verse and pair of choruses from his 
famous " Laughing Song . " Re cording 
manager Victor H. Emerson reported in 
the October 1907 issue of The Colum- 
bia Salesman that when he was allowed 
to make a new laughing song by 
Johnson, "our stock increased 100%." 

Emerson supplied details on a 
tragic side of Johnson's life, "the 
famous case of the State of New York 
versus Johnson in which he was 
arrested for murdering his wife. Two 
wives prior to this last one had met 
with violent deaths, and in New York 
when the third wife meets with a 
violent death, the police sometimes 
become suspicious, so the poor man 
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was arrested. Johnson was always 
sober, industrious and gentlemanly, 
and nobody believed Johnson would do 
it on account of the risk involved." 
A day into the trial, the district 
attorney recommended Johnson ' s 
acquittal. For decades, rumors 
persisted that Johnson had been hung 
for murdering his wife. Jim Walsh, 
whose January and February 1 71 
"Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists" 
columns in Hobbies provide much of 
what is known of George Johnson, 
speculated that the arrest occurred 
in the 1890s. 

Johnson ' s songs remained 
popular well into the new century. 
Around 1905 the Edison company had 
him record "The Laughing Coon" and 
"The Laughing Song" with orchestral 
accompaniment . The following year, 
Columbia issued "The Merry Mail Man, " 
describing: "This jocular record 
depicts the postman (Len Spencer) 
delivering letters from door to door 
until he finally encounters George W. 
Johnson (The Laughing Coon) , whose 
merry laugh concludes the record." 
The U.S. Everlasting Company hired 
Johnson in 1908 or ' 09 to record yet 
another version of "The Laughing 
Song." While the technology to 
produce four -minute records was well 
established, George stuck to the 
two-minute length of his earliest 
versions . 

How were these early recording 
sessions conducted? In a 1907 
interview with the San Francisco 
Examiner, Richard Jose, recorder of 
sentimental parlor tunes, was asked 
if there were any secret to singing 
into a record machine . "Secret ! 11 
exclaimed the countertenor. "It 1 s 
the most secret thing in the world- - 
for the singer. You're locked all 
alone with the band in a big bare 
room. Your back is to the musicians 
and your face to a bleak blank wall 
through which protrudes a solemn 
horn. A bell rings --one. That is to 
get ready, for the receiving 
instrument is so sensitive that if 
you moved your sleeve against your 
coat the sound would register. 
Somebody outside presses the button- - 
two. The band starts the prelude, 
then you sing, turning neither to the 
right nor left, always looking and 



singing into that protruding horn. 
And you can't even let out a breath 
after your last note; you must close 
your lips on it and wait for the 
little whir within the horn to 
cease." The playback, added Jose, 
could be heard almost immediately. 
Jose 1 s experiences recording for 
Victor were similar to those of 
Johnson and other recording pioneers. 

Fred Rabenstein, Edison 1 s 
longtime paymaster , provided Jim 
Walsh this description of George W. 
Johnson's final years with his old 
recording partner Len Spencer in New 
York: "When Len opened his Lyceum he 
had a doorman in full regalia- -he was 
none other than George W. Johnson 
(who made the old laughing song 
records) . George was something to 
behold in his full dress admiral (or 
was it general?) uniform. 

"It was all right for a while- 
George had a room at the Lyceum, but 
after they moved from 14th Street up 
to 28th Street things caught up with 
George. He used to run errands and 
always being a little short of cash 
he used to borrow money from clients. 
He never paid back and after a while 
he was afraid to go to some of the 
places. George could only do the 
'Laughing Song, ' and therefore it was 
hard for him to pick up extra money. 
Then he liked to drink. After George 
died Len started to clean out the 
room and in the closet they found 
remains of many lunches (bread, 
bottles, ham, etc.) , including 
roaches and other livestock. Len 
didn't get another doorman, but had 
an office boy. We understood that 
Len treated George all right, but was 
afraid to let him have much money 
because the ' doorman ' would be 
indisposed for several days 
afterwards . " 

George W. Johnson passed away 
in 1914, followed a few months later 
by Len Spencer. 

19 Jas Obrecht 1995. The author 
gratefully acknowledges Tim Brooks, 
Frederick Crane, William Shaman, and 
Dick Spottswood for their 
contributions to this article. He 
invites those with corrections or 
additions to write him at 2700 
Barclay Way, Belmont, CA 94002. 
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VICTOR'S ELECTRIC MOTORS 

UNIVERSAL MOTOR VS. INDUCTION DISC 

By Ron Pendergraft 



By the 1920s, Victor customers 
had an option other than the one, 
two, three, or four spring motor that 
normally came with a Victrola. They 
could pick one of two different kinds 
of electric motors, which cost from 
$35 to $65 extra (as the cost of 
machines increased, so did the cost 
of motors) . The Universal motor was 
more expensive than the Induction 
Disc motor. My guess is that it was 
a much more complicated piece of 
machinery and required a bank of 
resistors. See Figure 1 below. 

The Induction Disc motor has 
fewer moving parts and did not 
require resistance coils, so it was 
less costly to construct. This motor 
is also known as a "hysteresis" motor 
and is the same type that runs the 
ordinary electric meter attached to 
houses. See Figure 2 on page 15. 

The February 1915 issue of 
Victor's trade journal, The Voice of 
the Victor , features a letter to 



Victor dealers titled "Special Letter 
on Victrola XVI Electric [sic]-- 
Calling Attention of the Victor 
Dealer to Points Which Must Be 
Observed in Operating Electrically 
Driven Victrolas. " Dated January 28, 
1915, this informs Victor dealers 
about the new Electric XVI models. 
These were equipped with a Universal 
motor and dealers were urged to read 
instruction books carefully to know 
about its working parts . See Figure 

3 on page 16 . 

The letter tells how the cap of 
the motor must be removed for access 
to the commutator and brushes, and it 
identifies areas that should and 
should not be oiled. The information 
is not very technical but two 
illustrations give us a good look at 
the electric motor of the 1915 

See Figure 4 on page 16. 
Victor ' s Universal motor was 
built to operate on AC or DC current 
at 32 volts which was obtained from a 
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power source with a range of 100 to 
230 volts. The reduction in voltage 
for the proper operation was through 
a bank of resistance coils set for a 
line of 110 volts or a line of 220 
volts. The directions at the back of 

the machine gave instructions for 
connecting resistance coils . See 
Figure 5 on page 17. 

Some collectors today may not 
know that during the early part of 
this century, a dual electrical 
system existed in the U.S. Edison had 
developed a D.C. power system and 
many areas operated on this form of 
power. Nikola Tesla, Edison's rival, 
developed an A.C. system around 1914 
and demonstrated the advantages of 
alternating current. Victor needed a 
motor that could operate on A.C. as 
well as D.C. As alternating current 
became increasingly popular and as 
Victor turning to a more efficient 
motor (the Induction Disc) , demand 
for Universal motors decreased. 

Page 4 of the December 1925 
issue of The Voice of the Victor 
features an article titled 
"Electrolas and Electric Equipment." 
It again urges dealers to study 
Victor's new electric equipment, but 
it is now the dawn of the Orthophonic 
era and more machines are equipped 
with electric motors. The article 
describes the new Induction Disc 
motor and lists its advantages over 




FIGURE 2: THE INDUCTION DISC MOTOR 



the older Universal motor: 

"This new electric motor, which 
is regularly supplied on the 
Electrola, is constructed on new 
principles, does away with previous 
difficulties encountered in 
electrically-driven Victrolas, and is 
a marvel of simplicity. It has no 
brushes, no commutator, no resistance 
coils, and no high-speed revolving 
parts. The only rotating parts are 
(1) a disc mounted on the turntable 
spindle, and (2) a governor applied 
in the same way as in the spring 
motor. This is called the induction 
disc motor. 

"Heretofore , [electric] motor 
driven Victrolas have been subject to 
irregularity to some extent, due not 
to any defect in instrument or motor, 
but to the unavoidable voltage 
fluctuations which caused reduction 
in the speed of the motor and 
consequent slowing of the turntable 
and flattening of the pitch of the 
music. The induction disc motor is 
not subject to this difficulty, and 
will maintain a constant speed 
through the ordinary voltage 
variation range. It will operate 
satisfactorily on fluctuations of 
voltage between 100 and 120 volts, 
and on frequencies from 25 to 60 
cycles, which gives sufficient 
flexibility to overcome any of the 
voltage fluctuations encountered 
under normal conditions. 

"This motor operates on 
alternating current only . Direct 
current will injure the motor 
windings. As over 90 per cent of 
homes are supplied with alternating 
current, this fact presents little if 
any difficulty. To protect the motor 
against injury in the event that it 
is accidentally connected with direct 
current, fuses are provided in every 
instrument which will instantly cut 
off the direct current from the 
motor. The new motor is supplied 
with the Credenza model, Orthophonic 
Victrola on order at a list price of 
$35.00." 

This last paragraph answers a 
question for those who wondered why a 
fuse is attached to the frame of 
early versions of the motor. 




FIGURE 3: THE UNIVERSAL MOTOR 



The same article has a 
paragraph with the subheading "Now, 
If You Have Direct Current." It 
explains that "some downtown business 
districts have only direct current, 
though over 90 per cent of residence 
districts have alternating current." 
Victor addressed this by having 
dealers install a motor -generator set 
which "will convert any kind of 
current supply to alternating 
current . " 

The May 1926 issue of The Voice 
of the Victor states, "The wonderful 
new induction disc motor used in 
equipping the Orthophonic Victrola 
electrically is in itself an 
excellent selling-point. It is the 
latest thing in motors for this and 
similar purposes, and is completely 
free of the drawbacks inherent in 
certain other types. It is not 
complicated, but simple; requires the 
minimum of attention; it is quiet and 
reliable in operation. It is not 
subject to variations in speed as the 
current supply varies. For instance, 
if a Victrola electrically equipped 
were being played in one part of the 



house, and a vacuum cleaner started 
in another room, there would be no 
disturbance of the music on account 
of current - fluctuations . " 

These early fluctuations in 
current were caused by inadequate 
wiring, such as wiring too small for 
the current. ( Voice of the Victor 
issues are full of good information 
and they should be reprinted.) 

Victor 1 s own literature 
indi cates that by 1925 Vi c tor 
engineers considered the Induction 
Disc motor superior to the Universal 
Motor in performance and cost. 

I find with my machines some of 
the problems that Victor alludes to 
in articles . My Electrola XVI 1 s 
motor will perform very well if the 
commutator and brushes have been 
recently cleaned. But if I run the 
motor after a period of inactivity, 
the motor runs a bit slower. It will 




FIGURE 4: ABOVE IS A CAPPED MOTOR 
(NOTICE THE TWO SCREWS) . BELOW IS AN 
UNCAPPED MOTOR READY FOR CLEANING, 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
CONNECTING 
RESISTANCE COILS 




FIGURE 5: UNIVERSAL MOTOR ELECTRICAL 
CONNECTIONS- HERE IS A BACK VIEW 
WITH THE BACK DOORS OPEN. 

run slower and slower over time. 
This is caused by the brushes 
depositing carbon on the commutator, 
which causes the motor to short. 

I measure this slowing speed in 
three ways: the speed indicator 
needle backs off from the 78 mark on 
the speed control dial; a strobe 
indicates that the motor is running 
slowly; and I hear a drop in pitch of 
music . 

When speed slows down, I do one 
of two things: remove the motorboard 
from the cabinet to service the motor 
or remove the motor compartment panel 
from the back of the machine. Re- 
gardless of how you get to the motor, 
you must remove the two screws that 
hold the cap that covers the brushes 
and commutator (see capped motor in 
Figure 4 on previous page) . I have 
used either a commercial electrical 
contact cleaner or denatured alcohol 
to clean the commutator. Never put 
oil on the commutator. If the motor 
runs very slowly I remove the brushes 



to clean their ends. See Robert 
Baumbach ' s Look For The Dog for more 
servicing information, especially 
pages 271-273 . 

These tasks take time and may 
discourage one from using a machine 
with the Universal motor. Some 
collectors tell me that to clean 
easily, they leave the cap off the 
motor (I do not recommend this for 
safety reasons) , leave the backboard 
removed, or leave motorboard screws 
off. Always remove the plug from the 
wall socket before cleaning- -electric 
shocks can further discourage use of 
such machines! 

Constant servicing is the main 
drawback of the Universal motor. My 
other concern is that it is noisy, at 
least when compared to the Induction 
Disc. Noise is primarily caused by 
friction of the brushes on the 
commutator. 

The Induction Disc motor is not 
completely silent since it has a 60 
cycle hum- -quiet on some machines, 
loud on others. Victor's literature 
offers suggestions on reducing hum 
(see page 272 of Look For The Doer ) , 
but these may not reduce a loud hum. 
If coils are deteriorating, you may 
never get rid of this noise. 
Changing to a spare set of coils may 
solve some of the problem. 

I notice a variation in a 

motor's loudness. At times the motor 
will be annoyingly loud while the 
same motor at times will be quiet. 
This may be due to atmospheric 
conditions or temperature. If you 
have experienced the same, drop V78J 
a line. I'm interested in others' 

observations . 

Prospective Victrola buyers 
should investigate which motor is in 
a particular model. If you know a 
model has an electric motor, examine 
the identification plate inside the 
turntable compartment. An "x" on the 
plate indicates an Induction Disc 
motor. A "VE" indicates a Universal 
motor (until 1925 people could only 
get the Universal) . See page 2 of 
Look For The Dog for a good summary. 

RON PENDERGRAFT LIVES IN FREMONT, 
CALIFORNIA • SPECIAL THANKS TO WOODY 
WILSON, A RETIRED P.G.& E. POWER LINE 
FOREMAN, FOR TECHNICAL INFORMATION, 



THOSE AGGRAVATING ALIASES -- AGAIN 

By L.E. Andersen 



Record researchers will likely 
never know every pseudonym \ised for 
early recording artists . Allan 
Sutton 1 s exhaustive Guide To 
Pseudonyms On Records is a giant step 
in the right direction. Others here 
and abroad have made their own, if 
scattered, contributions in magazines 
and professional journals. 

One unusual name is the 
mysterious "Traube" who sings "Immer 
an der Wand lang" ("Always Along the 
Wall"), a delightful German song on 
2 -minute Indestructible 1135 . The 
song is still popular in Germany. 
The ease with which the performer 
handles the language is a pleasure to 
hear, reminding me of Joel Grey's 
inimitable performance in Cabaret . 

Columbia's August 1909 supple- 
ment adds a first initial, "F, " and 
describes Traube as a German comic. 
I found the name nowhere among German 
comedian listings, then found a terse 
sentence in Dick Spottswood's Ethnic 
Music On Records stating that Fred 
Duprez "in 1910" made this cylinder 
using the pseudonym "S." Traube. 

Hearing other Indestructibles 
by Duprez confirmed that the two are 
the same. But whence derives the 
pseudonym Traube? Fred's legal name 
is Frederick August Duprez. Duprez 
is a French name but "Frederick" and 
"August" are more Teutonic, 
born in Detroit but the 
fluency in German 



He was 
singer ' s 
a bi- 



lingual upbringing or very close 
association with German speakers . 
Perhaps Traube was a name within his 
family or a town of origin. Perhaps 
it was a pun: "traube" means grape. 

I can only guess since I lack 
access to pertinent biographical data 
on the otherwise well-known Duprez, 
but at least one more pseudonym has 
been laid to rest. As for the 
recording, which seems to be his only 
effort in this genre, I recommend it 
for its sheer ebullience. 

Perhaps fifty years ago I 
acquired my first blue ARC "Indian" 
disc, an anonymous performance of a 
hilarious song, "And His Day's Work 
Was Done." My memory, now hazy, 
suggests the vocalist sounded like 
Steve Porter. I recently purchased 
the same title on Indestructible 736. 
Here the performer is identified only 
as "Evans," and he definitely sounds 
like Porter. 

Albany Indestructible 1 s June 
1908 catalogue expands the name to 
Frank Evans, but nowhere else in my 
listings (save Sutton's mention of it 
as a Vernon Dalhart alias- -an 
unlikely candidate ! ) does the name 
appear . However, fellow researcher 
Bill Klinger discovered another copy 
of the ARC disc and described it as 
"definitely Porter," so it appears 
that the ubiquitous Steve has emerged 
in yet another metamorphosis. 
Another pseudonym mystery is solved! 



L.E. ANDERSEN LIVES IN BISBEE, ARIZONA. 



AUGUST COLUMBIA RECORDS 

Columbia Indestructib le Cylinder Records. — {Continued.) 

1135. Immer An der Wand Lang. (Kollo.) Baritone solo in 
German by F. Traube. Orchestra accompaniment. 

We introduce this month a novelty of unusual interest to our Ger- 
man patrons. 41 Immer An der Wand Lang" is a German comic 
song in which a "rounder" explains his manner of returning home 
at early dawn, always along the wall instead of using convenient 
lamp posts as props. The rounder also explains that he will make 
his journey to Heaven in the same characteristic manner. The 
song has attained great popularity in Germany by virtue of its 
catchy lyrics and music. Mr. Traube is a German comedian of 
exceptional ability and gives the song its full value. 



Bert Williams 9 
Imitators 

by Allan Sutton 



During Bert Williams' lifetime, few performers — black 
or white — risked comparison to the master by attempt- 
ing an outright Williams imitation on record. Among 
white performers, Arthur Collins was often called upon 
to cover Williams' hits for Edison, Victor, and a host 
of minor brands, but he wisely avoided outright mim- 
icking of Williams. One notable exception is his 1909 
recording of That 's a-Plenty (Columbia A724). Wil- 
liams is credited as composer of this piece — not to be 
confused with the better-known "dixieland" standard 
of the same title — but he did not record it Collins per- 
formed the song in the deadpan Williams manner, 
while retaining his own inimitable style to some extent. 
Eddie Morton performed a similar feat on his 1910 
recording, If I Could See as Far Ahead as I Can See 
Behind (Columbia A977). One of the most credible 
white imitations of Williams that I have heard is Ernest 
Hare's 1921 Gennett recording of Oh, Brother! What 
a Feeling (Connorized 3026), a tongue-in-cheek ode 
to seasickness written by one of Williams' old cohorts, 
Will Marion Cook. 

Black Williams imitators are equally rare on record 
before 1922. Opal Cooper had a modest hit with his 
Williamsesque delivery of Beans! Beans! Beans! 
(Pathe 20209) in 1918, but the performance was a 
departure from Cooper's normal vocal style. In 1921, 
one Duke Rogers recorded an Edison cover of Save a 
Little Dram for Me, a hit for Williams on Columbia 
Years ago, Hobbies columnist Jim Walsh stirred up a 
hornet's nest by suggesting that Rogers might have 
been a pseudonym for Williams, but a single playing 
of this turbid performance will dispel any suspicion of 
a link to Bert. I've yet to find a single contemporary 
reference to Rogers and am not even certain of his race. 
But, given Edison's propensity for hiring cheap and 
readily available local talent, my hunch is that Rogers 



was an actual performer — albeit an undistinguished 
one — and not a pseudonym. 

Williams' sudden death on March 4, 1922 
created a vacuum that others rushed to fill. At least 
three latter-day sound-alikes — Shelton Brooks, Ham 
Tree Harrington, and Eddie Hunter — left records of 
their work. 

Shelton Brooks 
Shelton Brooks, with his prodigious skill as a song- 
writer and two successful decades on stage, is an un- 
deservedly forgotten pioneer in black entertainment. 
Born in Amherstburg, Ontario (not Amesburg, as 
cited in Rust's Complete Entertainment Disco- 
graphy) in 1886, Brooks left school in the early 
1900s to play piano in Detroit cafes. His first break 
as a songwriter came when Sophie Tucker introduced 
his composition, Some of these Days, which she re- 
corded in 1911 (Amberol 691). Over the next decade, 
Brooks wrote a string of hits that included There '11 
Come a Time (191 1), Ruff Johnson s Harmony Band 
(1914), The Darktown Strutter 's Ball (1916), Walfcin' 
the Dog (1917), said Saturday (1921). By 1915, Brooks 
was touring successfully on the Keith and Orpheum 
vaudeville circuits as a Williams mimic. 

In 1922 Brooks was featured as the master of cere- 
monies in Plantation Revue with Florence Mills 
(opened July 17, 1922). A European tour with Lew 
Leslie's Blackbirds — including a royal command per- 
formance before George V— followed in 1923, but 
in November of that year Brooks returned to the United 
States. He co-starred with Ham Tree Harrington and 
Florence Mills in the Broadway production of Dixie 
to Broadway (opened October 29, 1924). A review of 
the show in The Messenger for January 1925 predict- 
ed that Brooks was "in a fair way to surpass the late 



Bert Williams, if he can find a producer who can keep 
him at work and give him his head." 

Apparently, Brooks didn't find that producer, and 
he began to fade from public notice after his Okeh 
recording contract lapsed in late 1 926. There were 
more vaudeville appearances, including a 1928 tour 
with band leader Ollie Powers, but in 1931 Brooks 
made his final appearance in a Broadway musical, a 
long-running production of Brown Buddies (opened 
October 7, 1930), with Bill Robinson, Adelaide Hall, 
and Ada Brown. He died in 1975. 

Okeh released 27 sides by Brooks from early 
1921 through late 1926 that ran the gamut from 
comic routines to Williams-style recitations of his 
own songs and included one race-series release 
(Okeh 8062) with blues singer Sara Martin. His first 
record, Lost Your Mind I Murder in the First Degree 
(Okeh 4340, issued c. June 1921) showed Brooks as 
a credible Williams imitator. His last, You Sure Are 
One Sick Man I When You're Really Blue (Okeh 
40697, electrically recorded with his own piano 
accompaniment on September 23, 1926) showed 
him still clinging to the Williams manner on the 
former side, while moving toward a more blues- 
influenced style on the latter. A final Okeh session 
in June 1 928 produced only two rejected takes. 

In March 1 922, the Chicago Defender announced 
that Brooks and several other popular black stars would 
make Echo records as soon as their current contracts 
expired. But no Echo records, by Brooks or anyone 
else, have ever surfaced 

An accomplished ragtime pianist, Brooks also cut 
hand-played piano rolls during the World War I era, 
including a fine performance of his rarely heard Jazz 
Dance Repertoire. 

Ham Tree Harrington 
A diminutive and sometimes cantankerous individ- 
ual, Ham Tree Harrington developed a following in 
the Harlem nightclubs, billing himself as 'The Pint- 
Sized Bert Williams." Louis Hooper, pianist and 
mainstay of the Elmer Snowden and Bob Fuller 
bands in the 1920s, recalled Harrington's ongoing 
feud with cornet star Johnny Dunn in a 1 966 Record 
Research interview. "Now Johnny was no trouble 
maker... but there was something on his mind he 



didn't like about Ham Tree, and Harrington knew 
it. Dunn got up and... said something to Harrington. 
Ham Tree stood up and WHAM! He hit him! The 
next day they were still ribbing each other." 

After several years in vaudeville, Harrington got a 
major break with a starring role in the 1922 Broad- 
way productions of Strut Miss Lizzie. Another feature 
role followed in 1924's Dixie to Broadway (with 
Shelton Brooks and Florence Mills), about which the 
New York Post commented, "Harrington pulls off one 
of his most original pantomimes of ghost-fright seen 
in a long day... it is effective beyond words." 

Despite good reviews, Harrington returned to club 
and vaudeville work and didn't appear in another 
Broadway musical until the ill-fated 1930 production 
of J.C. Johnson's Change Your Luck, in which he co- 
starred with Alberta Hunter for all 17 performances. 

Harrington recorded for Brunswick in 1924. His 
performance of Nobody Never Let Me in on Nothin ' / 
C. O.D. — Cash on Delivery (Brunswick 2588, recorded 
c.December 1924) reveals Harrington's slavish imi- 
tation of the Williams style. 

Eddie Hunter 

Thanks to his association with Alex Rogers (Williams' 
collaborator as far back as 1900), Eddie Hunter is more 
closely linked to Bert Williams than the other perform- 
ers listed here. 

I haven't found a mention of Hunter in the press 
prior to Williams' death. He seems to have appeared 
on the scene suddenly, first attracting notice in 1923 
for his starring role in the Broadway production of 
How Come? Hunter also wrote the show's libretto, 
which was criticized at the time for borrowing too lib- 
erally from Sissle & Blake's Shuffle Along. The show 
opened on April 16, 1923 to generally poor reviews 
and ran for only 32 performances. The New York Sun 
huffed, "It's getting dark on Broadway. But not very 
dark, as the young people who make up the personnel 
of How Come? have hardly the shade of darkness." 

Hunter's next Broadway appearance came with 
newcomer Adelaide Hall in My Magnolia during the 
summer of 1925. Reviewers liked Hunter and Hall, 
but weren't enthusiastic about the show itself, which 
closed after only four performances. Hunter did not 
make another Broadway appearance until Black- 



birds of 1933, in which he starred with Edith 
Wilson and Bill (Bojangles) Robinson. The show 
opened on December 2, 1933 but survived for only 
25 performances. 

Hunter's appearance in How Come? brought him 
to the attention of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, for which he first recorded in 1923. An early 
release, / Got/Complainin ' (It's Human Nature 
to Complain) (Victor 19154, released c. November 
1 923) shows a performer obviously indebted to Wil- 
liams, although Hunter's voice was much lighter and 
less expressive than Williams'. 

When Hunter returned to the Victor studio in 
December 1923 and April 1924, he brought along 
Alex Rogers, who had supplied lyrics and music for 
many of the pioneering Williams & Walker shows 
early in the century. With C. Luckeyth ("Luckey") 
Roberts at the piano, the team recorded several orig- 



inal pieces credited to Rogers & Roberts and Rog- 
ers & Hunter. None of the resulting issues seem to 
have sold well; today the records are fairly scarce 
and in high demand, probably more for Roberts' 
ragtime- and jazz-influenced accompaniments than 
for Hunter and Robert's vocals, which sound rath- 
er dated even by 1924 standards. The team of Hunt- 
er, Rogers & Roberts returned to Victor again on 
July 19, 1927 and August 9, 1927, but produced 
only rejected takes. 



Allan Sutton is a free-lance writer and editor based in 
Aurora, Colorado and author of A Guide to Pseud- 
onyms on American Records and A Directory of 
American Disc Record Brands and Manufacturers 
(1891-1942), both published by Greenwood Press. 
©1995 by Allan Sutton. All rights reserved. 



Life after Victor 



Cooking with the Dixieland Jug Blowers 




Pictured are Curtis Hayes (banjo), Earl McDonald (jug), 
Fred Smith (mandolin), and Henry Miles (violin) — 
the Dixieland Jug Blowers reincarnated as The 
Ballard Chefs. From the U.S. Patent Office 
Official Gazette of July 22, 1 930. 



The loosely organized group that recorded for Vic- 
tor as the Dixieland Jug Blowers had its begin- 
nings early in the century as Clifford Hayes and 
Earl McDonald's Louisville Jug Band Hayes and 
McDonald's band played the Kentucky Derby in 
1913, New York in 1914, and Chicago in 1915 
and 1916. In 1924 they toured with Sara Martin, 
landed an exclusive Okeh recording contract, and 
recorded pseudonymously for Vocalion. 

In December 1926, Hayes and McDonald cut 
their first of many Victor sides with a pickup group 
calling itself the Dixieland Jug Blowers. Clifford 
Hayes left the band in 1928, after years of fric- 
tion; his brother remained 

The Jug Blowers made their last Victor sides 
in 1929, but in 1930 McDonald secured a spot 
for his band on WHAS-Louisville as "The Bal- 
lard Chefs," sponsored by the Ballard & Ballard 
Co., makers of Jug Band-brand wheat and self- 
rising flour. Ballard & Ballard even went so far 
as to file a trademark application for a pen-and- 
ink sketch of the band — in chefs' outfits — on 
May 29, 1930. —AS. 



THE SAMMY HERMAN INTERVIEW: 
MEMORIES OF BILLY MURRAY 

Conducted by Peter Dilg with Lew Green 



a talented 
xylophonist, was hired to take Rudy 
wiedoeft's place in the Eight Famous 
Victor Artists troupe in 1924. He 
remained with the group until it was 
disbanded by leader Henry Burr in 
1927 . Herman 1 s memories of the 
Victor Eight and of the music 
industry during the early years of 
the electric recording era were 
recorded by Peter Dilg in September 
1993 at Herman's home in Fishkill, 
New York. The interview will be 
included in more complete form in the 
upcoming Billy Murray biography 
authored by Frank Hoffmann, Dick 
Carty, and Quentin Riggs. It will be 
published by Scarecrow Press. 

Here's a record of the Eight Victor 



I have that, too! 

That one? 

Well, they only made one like 
that. The soloist there was Rudy 
Wiedoeft. He played saxophone. 
Incidentally, that picture was taken 
not too long after the album was 
made. The way I got in with that 
crew, Rudy Wiedoeft- -who became a 
good friend of mine later on- -wanted 
to take a concert tour of Europe. He 
wanted Frank Banta, the pianist, to 
go along with him as his accompanist. 
And Frank didn't want to go. He 
looked around and Frank suggested Ben 
Boni's piano player. His name was 
Oscar Levant, who later on became 
tremendous, and Oscar went on this 
European tour with Rudy Wiedoeft. 

So the Victor Artists needed an 
instrumentalist, and the way I got 
with them was through Frank. He had 
been a friend of mine from way back. 
We both lived in the Bronx at that 
time. The Bronx was very nice in 
those early years. Now it's like 
Murderer's Row. 

Anyway, I knew Frank and we had 
done some things together . I was 
very young- -hell's bells, about 22, I 



think- -and Frank spoke to Burr, who 

was in charge of the group, about 

me . Burr said, "Nah, I don 1 1 like 
that instrument anyway." Banta . . . 
was a hot-headed Irishman. He had an 
argument with [Burr] and he convinced 
[Burr] . . . to at least listen to 
me. And I [lugged in] the xylophone; 
part of it was in a suitcase, and 
part of it under my arm. So we set 
it up and... the piano in that office 
happened to be A440, just the same as 
the A in the xylophone. So the thing 
was in perfect pitch. Usually an old 
upright piano is an eighth of a tune, 
or a quarter of a tune, off --which 
sounds terrible. 

Anyway, we played what I think 
was popular at the time, like "Kitten 
on the Keys" . . . "Dizzy Fingers" . . . 
"Marionette" .. .1 looked up at Burr's 
face and saw that he was smiles all 
over. And he said to me, "Come into 
my office," so I followed him in 
through a couple of rooms, and he sat 
at his desk, and I sat down next to 
him, on a chair. He didn't say 
whether he liked it or disliked it, 
or anything. "Would you like to join 
the troupe?" And I said, "I think 
so." And he said, "We pay. We're on 
the road ten months out of each year. 
The Victor Company pays 240 dollars 
per week for each member." I'd never 
heard of so much money in my life! 
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What year was this? 

1924. So everything worked out 
fine. We had our first concert- -a 
one -night stand- - in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. We all wore full 
dress suits. Frank and I had six or 
seven numbers worked up very nicely. 
And it made a big, big smash! I 
think we played all of the numbers 
that night and that cinched it. 
That ' s how I began with the Victor 
Artists, and it lasted almost five 
years! We traveled all over the 
United States and the western part of 
Canada, Vancouver and elsewhere. 

What can you tell us about the guys 
in the group, particularly Billy 
Murray? 

Well, I roomed with him for 
about a year. I guess he was in his 
fifties then. He certainly taught me 
show business, and I never got 
through thanking him! I remember 
that first concert we played. We 
were riding back on the train. The 
two of us were sitting side-by- side . 
At that time he didn't know me too 
well. He said to me, "Kid, you play 
that thing great- -it 
wonderful ! But you must 
thing in mind. You must 
audience like you, besides 
You must have the audience know that 
you are enjoying what you are doing. 
Then you will go over like crazy!" 

He gave me all of these 
instructions, and that one was only 
one of his little talks! When we 
started on the road we , shared the 
same dressing room. We played very- 
few concert halls; we played movie 
houses, very similar to the Radio 
City Music Hall of today. That type. 
In New York, we did the Paramount for 
two weeks. We traveled across the 
[continent] to the West Coast, we 
performed up and down [Calif ornia] - - 
in San Francisco. . .San Diego- -and 
further north to Oregon, and on to 
Canada, and back. Of course, during 
those four plus years there were 
breaks where we came home; two, 
sometimes three, months of the year. 

What was a typical show like with the 
Victor Artists? 



sounds 
one 
have the 
playing. 



Full dress was used at first 
for the movie houses, but it was a 
little too formal. So Burr had us go 
to a tailor on Fifth Avenue in New 
York City, where we were measured for 
clothes. We either went singly or in 
pairs. I went with Frank. We had 
English walking pants and j ackets . 
In those days we wore spats. It 
looked great, all of us decked out 
that way! That was our dress for 
that time period until we disbanded. 

What about the personalities? 

Bill was wonderful! He knew 
show, business from A to triple Z. He 
used to tell about his early days as 
an entertainer, including his 
minstrel show days with Al G. Fields. 
They used to do the old fashioned 
jokes; they were real minstrels. And 
that's how he started. 

He also got in the record 
business when recording first came 
into view. In other words, the first 
records Billy made were cylinders . . 

He met a lady then with whom he 
later made a lot of recordings . Her 
name was Ada Jones. 
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Did you get to know Burr very well? 

I met his father. His father 
was still alive when I first joined 
the troupe. In those years, his 
father was about 76, 77. And Henry 
Burr looked exactly like his father. 

He made a slight comeback in the 
forties on the National Barn Dance, 
didn't he? 

Oh no, he died in about [1941] . 
We went to his funeral. He's buried 
in Woodlawn Cemetery, in Westchester, 
down near Valhalla. 

Did you ever get to visit Billy 
Murray at his house in Freeport, Long 
Island? 

Yes. I visited Billy when he 
married Madeline, his second wife. 

That would be his third wife. I got 
to talk to Madeline before she died. 
When did she die? 

The mid- seventies . 

I'll tell you one thing that 
wasn't so pleasant. Madeline was 
wonderful to us on the road. She was 
very pleasant; she was a wonderful 
person. When Billy died it was at 
Jones Beach, in a dressing room; he 
was changing into a bathing suit. He 
excused himself from Madeline, and he 
never came back. And he died by the 
bathing houses. That was a terrible 
thing, but it was a peaceful way for 
Billy to do it. He just went boom 
[claps] , like that! 

Did he ever tell you anything about 
his second wife, Kathleen? 

Oh, no! You may have that 
mixed up with his first wife. [NOTE: 
Herman is evidently unaware that 
Murray married three times.] Bill 
used to refer to her as the "female 
Jesse James." I never met Bill's 
first wife, because that was before 
I'd ever met Bill. I don't know a 
thing about her. 

That was his second wife. 

Well, I wouldn't know about any 
earlier marriages! 

X met a traffic cop named Petit, who 
was the partner of the policeman that 



ran away with Billy's second wife in 
the mid- twenties . . . 

I can't tell you about anything 
before Madeline, except what Billy 
himself told me about his early 
history. But he always talked about 
his first wife [laughs] . He had a 
wonderful slang. Billy's way of 
talking was terrific. You had to 
know him real well to really follow 
him [laughs again] . 

We were in a hardware store in 
a small town. If Billy wanted to buy 
anything, he always had to examine 
it, hold it, turn it over [laughs] 
. . .As he was looking at this thing- -I 
don't remember what he had in his 
hands, shears, whatever- -he told the 
clerk who he was, and he wanted, on 
account of being a Victor artist, a 
little discount. Billy said, "You 
know, if the ex- Jesse James didn't 
sandbag me, I wouldn't be here asking 
for a break." Now figure that one 
out. And the salesman looked at him, 
like "What's going on?" 

What did you do after a performance? 

After doing, sometimes, as many 
as four shows a day in those picture 
houses, we'd be tired. Sometimes we 
used to have a sandwich or something 
at a little restaurant . . . and then 
we'd go to bed! There were a few 
occasions where we were invited out 
to somebody's home that had something 
to do with the Victor Company. We 
had a light evening, and it was nice. 

Did the oldtimers, like Murray and 
Burr, have trouble keeping up with 
you younger guys? In other words, 
did you separate at night or. . . 

As far as Henry Burr was 
concerned, he didn't mingle with us 
much after the show was over. His 
wife was with him all the time; Cecil 
was her name. We knew her very well. 

Wasn't Frank Banta's father also a 
recording artist? Didn't he do piano 
accompaniments for Edison cylinders? 

Oh, yeah. Frank's mother used 
to be Thomas Edison's secretary- -or 
assistant secretary. Frank's father 
was supposedly a fine pianist. Frank 

t 
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Harry McClaskey, Presents 

EIGHT POPULAR 
VICTOR ARTISTS 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
IN CONCERT AND ENTERTAINMENT 
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Eight Popular Victor Artists 



MORE than seven hundred concerts have been given by the 
"Eight Popular Victor Artists" during past seasons, their 
travels having taken them into nearly every state in the 
Union and to the principal cities of Canada. As the name of the 
organization would indicate, these artists have become even 
better known through their Victor records, and the personal 
appearance on one program of eight Victor artists is most un- 
usual. The success of this organization has been continuous, and 
concerts to crowded houses have become an annual event at 
many cities. The program is given in English throughout, and 
is composed of semi-classical, popular and humorous selections, 
both vocal and instrumental in solo and concerted form, with 
a dash of American jazz added for spice, and delivered with a 
superb artistry and balance. 

The artists are: 

Henry Burr, Tenor James Stanley, Baritone 

Billy Murray, Tenor Comedian Carl Mathieu, Tenor 
Monroe Silver, Monologist Stanley Baughman, Bass 

Frank Banta, Pianist Sam Herman, Xylophone 

The Peerless Quartet 

Henry Burr, whose real name is Harry McClaskey, is known 
the world over for the records of his delightful tenor voice. Born 
in Eastern Canada, he came to New York at an early age to 
study singing. He soon became famous as a church singer, but 
gave this up when his Victor records won him a foremost place 
among the artists of the day. His versatile talent has found 
many outlets and it was he who conceived and brought together 
this organization in 1916, but it is probably as a singer of tuneful 
"heart-interest" ballads that he is most widely known. 

Billy Murray, of the rapid-fire trumpet voice, has become 
known as the "funniest man that makes records." His natural 
talent and wit coupled with his ability to sing more-words-to-the 
minute-so-you-can-understand-them than any one else on earth, 
have placed him in the forefront of humorous singers, and his 
appearance on any stage is usually the signal for a roar of laughter. 
He is full of life and energy, and through his concert work and 
the Victor he entertains an admiring public that extends the 
world over. 

Monroe Silver is best known through his "Cohen" records. 
His talent for mimicry of the song and speech of the East Side 
Jew is remarkable, and he has wide experience as an entertainer. 
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The last V78J featured a 1924 program 
of the Eight Popular Victor Artists. 
Dramatic changes in personnel were 
made in the late summer of 1925. 
This program shows the change. It 
was probably printed for the 1925-26 
season since it says that "three new 
artists" are in the Peerless Quartet 
"this season." But this program was 
used at concerts as late as May 1927. 

These Victor artists were filmed in 
the Path§ Studios in New York for an 
MGM one-reeler in early 1929. An 
irony of the Eight Popular Victor 
Artists making a "talking" one-reeler 
is that Henry Burr disbanded the act 
around this time because touring no 
longer seemed profitable with the 
advent of sound films. 

Another reason for disbanding was 
that "Victor" could not be included 
in the act's name. Around this time 
Victor declined to renew contracts. 

Peerless Quartet fans should notice 
that James Stanley was the baritone 
and Stanley Baughman was the bass. 
Hobbies writer Jim Walsh got it the 
other way around, saying the Peerless 
Quartet began with a Stanley (Frank 
C.) as bass and ended with a Stanley 
(James) as bass. Walsh was not 
totally off since it did end with a 
Stanley as bass- -Stanley Baughman. 

For Walsh to assume James Stanley 
sang bass is understandable since the 
singer is a fine bass on a Dixie 
Minstrels record issued on Romeo and 
related labels in 1928 . Quentin 
Riggs points out, "James Stanley's 
upper register was quite good, so 
Burr evidently thought it would be 
better to have him sing the baritone 
part in the quartet . " 

Thanks to Leon Katzinger for loaning 
the original to V78J. He also loaned 
a second program, part of which is on 
the next page (see listing of songs) . 
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EIGHT FAMOUS VICTOR ARTISTS 



Tenor Solos Billy Murray 

(a) "I Certainly Must Be In Love" 

(Victor Record No. 18909) 

(b) "Yankee Doodle Blues" 
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Opening Chorus Entire' Company 1 

"Bullard's Winter Song" * I 



I 



I Baritone and Bass Duets John Meyer and Frank Croxton 

j (a) "Sunrise and You" 

f .(b) "Behind the Clouds" 

Stories and Songs Monroe Silver 

"Cohen's Troubles" 

• Sterling Trio Campbell, Burr and Meyer f 

(a) "Old Kentucky Moonlight" 
(Victor Record No. 18908) 

(b) "In Rosetime" 

Saxophone Solos Rudy Wiedoeft 

(a) "Valse Erica" (Wiedoeft) 
(Victor Record No. 18728) 

(b) "Saxophobia" (Wiedoeft) 

(Victor Record No. 18728) 

Tenor Solos Henry Burr 

(a) "Homing" 

(b) "Wake Up, Little Girl, You're Just Dreaming" 
(Victor Record No. 18893) I 
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used to tell me about him but I never 
knew him. I think- -and my very dear 
friend, the accordion player Charlie 
Manionte, who is now gone, used to 
agree --that Frank Banta [the son] was 
the finest accompanist in New York 
City. I don't say he was the greatest 
instrumentalist , although he played 
beautifully. The two of us had a 
show- -15 minutes weekday morning for 
NBC- -that lasted for five years. 

Frank did not marry until late 
in life. She was a nurse, an Irish 
woman named McGovern, who Frank met 
while visiting his mother in the 
hospital. This was in the early 
fifties, and Frank moved from 
University Avenue, in the Bronx, to 
Ashbury Park, near Vero Beach. And I 
went to visit them twice. Frank had 
a nice Steinway piano, a nice house. 




When was the last time you saw Billy- 
Murray? 

That was at NBC. 

So you kept in touch? 

Oh yes, and Monroe Silver, too. 
Mike --that's what we called him- -died 
on the way to the hospital. He had a 
heart problem. 

He was a very good vaudeville 
performer, wasn't he? 



Oh yeah, he was very good. He 
didn't have a terribly thick Jewish 
dialect. But he had just enough of 
it to make it sound nice to an 
audience. Mike was a good showman. 

He and Billy Murray made a record 
together in [1943], didn't they? It 
was called "Casey and Cohen in the 
Army. " 

No kidding? Mike died while I 
was living at City Island, on West- 
chester Bay. I was married at that 
time. Frank's mother called to say, 
"Sammy, I have bad news. Monroe 
Silver just died." So that must have 
been in the forties. 

So what was the complete lineup of 
the Victor Eight when you were with 
them? 

It was Henry Burr, Billy, Frank 
Banta, Monroe Silver, myself . . . 

Was Albert Campbell still with them? 

No, he was gone by then. . .But I 
met one of the other Peerless Quartet 
members , John Meyers . By then he ' d 
went out of the music business. He 
ran a florist shop on 50 something 
street, between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues. I used to go in there and 
that is where I met him. I knew of 
him from all the crowd. This was af- 
ter my stay with the Victor Company. 

Back to Billy Murray. Did he ever 
smoke or drink? 

Never. If he did drink at all, 
it was nothing to talk about! 

Did he have any entertainers that he 
liked? 

He used to speak kindly of 
several people- -I just don't remember 
...I recall that he used to tell me 
about a few women he made records 
with. I think the first one, [from] 
the early days, . . .was Ada Jones. 
Billy used to tell me that she was a 
very nice person, and all that. 

She was an epileptic, wasn't she? 

Yes, but that was early, before 
I knew Bill. I know so much about 
the inner Bill, [having been] around 
him. But some facts are sketchy. 
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How did he dress when he wasn't 
performing? 

Just plain, very plain. 
Nothing out of the ordinary. I 
remember he wore a regular felt hat, 
with a crease on the top and the 
brim . 

He liked baseball. . . 

Oh yes, and so did Monroe 
Silver! As a matter of fact, when 
they were young, that's where they'd 
[get] in baseball situations. 

Did they go to baseball games when 
they were on the road? 

They never had time to go! 

Did you ever rehearse while on the 



Yes. They used to rehearse a 
lot on the train. I didn't and Frank 
didn't [laughs]; you couldn't get a 
xylophone or piano on the train! . . 
. They talked about changing this and 
changing that. It was more of a dis- 
cussion about the act itself ... do 
this instead of that, and so forth. 

I guess everybody asked Billy Murray 
to do his "Casey Jones" song. Was 
that a favorite? 

Oh, yeah. That was Billy 
Murray's old favorite. But, you 
know, in all the years we did the big 
movie houses, Billy never sang that. 
I'll tell you one thing that Billy 
always made a hit with was an old 
Irish ditty thing, "Sez I to Me Self, 
Sez I, Sez I, Sez I to Me Self, Sez 
I . " He used that the whole four 
years as one of his songs. 

Would he say, "Here's the sheet music 
and we're going to do it like this"? 
Or would he leave it up to you? 

Oh no! When he wanted to 
introduce something, I think he 
probably had the sheet music, and 
Frank would rehearse it. [Before 
public performances] Frank would know 
the thing backwards and forwards and 
from the insides to both ends. 
Another thing that Bill sang was "In 
[sic] My Dream of the Big Parade." 
That was a beautiful song, another 
cute one that Bill made. You know, 



Bill used to do a lot of records 
where there wete fast lyrics. He was 
wonderful at that ! . . . 

I remember he did something 
from Rio called "The Kinkajou." He 
originally did that long before I 
came along. When used with the 
Victor Eight concerts, Rudy Wiedoeft 
was the instrumentalist- -he and Frank 
played a bit of "Saxophobia" on it. 

Billy was one of the greatest 
recording artists ever- -one of the 
greatest! But we felt, toward the 
end of the Victor Eight touring 
period, [that] Billy- -who was 
wonderful, but I hate to say it-- 
didn't punch a note right on it. He 
was always just a tiny flat on it. 
Of course, the audience, I don't 
think they knew anything about it... 



9933 I've Taken Quite a Fancy to You 

Ada Jones & Billy Murray 

Nothing that these clever duetists have done 
together rivals their spicy love-duets. "Kiss, Kiss, 
Kiss" (Record 9683) was the starting point of their 
success in this field. Later we were treated to 
" Smile, Smile, Smile " (Record 9724) and later still, 
to "When the Song of Love is Heard" (Record 9844). 
Their latest is a distinctly amorous flirting-song, 
which offers both singers a number of spirited solo 
parts and a swinging chorus, in which their voices 
blend delightfully. Music, Theodore Morse ; words, 
Edward Madden. 

- 

0934 Cohan's Raff Babe Arthur Collins 

Still another of the bright musical 
lathings from "The Yankee Prince." A 
jolly, rollicking number that's as 
typically raggy as the "raggedy man." 
It tells a story of a new two-step 
that's coming to town. If you want a 
lightning-fast Cohan ragtime number, 
served up in style by Arthur Collins, 
don't omit this Record from your list. Orchestra ac- 
companiment; words and music, George M. Cohan. 

9935 Society Swing Two-Step Edison Military Band 

A catchy two-step played in dance tempo that will 
at once take a conspicuous place in the repertoire of 
the leading dance orchestras. The composer was 




THIS BILLY MURRAY - ADA JONES CYLINDER 
IS LISTED IN THE SEPTEMBER 19 08 ISSUE 
OF THE NEW PHONOGRAM , LOANED TO V78J 
BY R.J. WAKEMAN. THE ARTHUR COLLINS 
ITEM APPEARS AGAIN IN V78J (PAGE 35) . 
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[What else do you recall?] 

I met Henry Burr's father once 
backstage. He came from the province 
of St, John, Canada. His father came 
down to visit when we were in ah- -not 
Chicago. . .some city near the Canadian 
border. His father at that time was f 
I believe, 76 years old. I remember 
Harry [Henry Burr] saying to us, 
after he introduced us to his father, 
"You know, I hate to see my dad 
growing old." And I never forgot 
that . . . [The encounter] only 
lasted about a half hour. 

Did the audience ever bring you 
records to autograph? 

My heavens, yes! I should say 
so! You know, if it wasn't for Henry 
Burr , I wouldn ' t have made those 
early solo records for Victor at all. 
After I had been with the unit for a 
year, every one of them had records 
on the market. And Burr finally said 
to Frank and myself, "You gotta make 
some records; you gotta do something 
so that we can put them in the show 
to help the Victor dealers of each 
city." That's how we made our first 
record, Frank and I: "Alfresco" by 
Victor Herbert, and on the flip side 
I did "Mighty Lak' a Rose," a ballad. 

This was around 1925. They had 
just come in with the new electronic 
[recording technology] . Frank and 
I... did that thing in Camden, New 
Jersey, when we were playing in 
Philadelphia. We were [booked in a] 
big movie house for two weeks ... We 
also did "Valse Bluette," by Richard 
Drigo, and "Caprice Viennois" by 
Fritz Kreisler- -and I never heard the 

damn record! [laughter] The only 

thing I heard about it was that it 
was for sale in Europe . . . 

Did you know that Billy used to like 
to [farm]? 

Yeah! He always had a garden. 
I visited it when I first knew Billy. 
He had a Cadillac automobile. He 
always [bought] Cadillacs- -all the 
time. He had a fellow in Newark, who 
was a very close friend of his- -a 
Cadillac dealer. Anyway, I bought 
[my] first automobile when I was 23 
or 24 years old. Billy took me to 



his friend in Newark, New Jersey, and 
we picked out a used car- -a beautiful 
big Cadillac. It [had] belonged to 
some politician in Newark . . . After 
I'd had it about a week, I drove it 
out to Billy and Madeline's house, in 
Freeport, and I remember spending the 
weekend with them. 

Did Madeline cook a dinner for you? 

Madeline was great. Did I tell 
you? I never got such a bawling out 
in my life as I got from Madeline 
Murray . 

About what? 

God! And it really wasn't my 
fault . . . you know how Billy died. 

At the Jones Beach dinner theater. 

Yeah, he went into the bath 
house to change, and on his way out-- 
boom! 

Why did she bawl you out? 

Well, I didn't know it. None 
of us really knew it [until] about a 
week afterwards . Madeline — my 

mother and dad were alive then. Pop 
also knew Billy very well . . .and 
Madeline called my mother and 
father's house this day, and I was 
there. She told him about Billy and 
all of that, and [then indicated] she 
wanted to speak to me. 

So I got on the phone, and I 
got such a bawling out in my life! 
She said, "You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! Living with my husband for 

all of those years, and not even a 
card!". . . 

I didn't know it. I told her 
that. I said, "Madeline! Wait a 
minute! Wait a minute! I didn't 
know this . " But you couldn 1 1 tell 
her that. Oh boy! Believe it or 
not, that's the last I ever heard of 
Madeline Murray! Never, ever since. 

* 

Did any of the ladies in the audience 
go after Billy Murray at that time? 

No, I don't think so. Not that 
way. . .But he did have some of the old 
time people who remembered him when 
he was young and he made some of 
those early records with Ada Jones. 
People remembered Billy [from] that 
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time and also remembered Ada Jones. 
Then there was another woman that 
Billy made quite a few records with. 

Aileen Stanley? 



And Gladys Rice? 

I knew Gladys Rice as well as 
my sister! . . . She was with the 
Roxy business, and Gladys used to 
come on some of the jobs that Frank 
and I were on, the dinners that [we 
used to play for] , and she used to 
sing. 

Her father was John Rice, the famous 
actor. He's in the Edison short 
film, The Kiss . 

Gladys Rice was a very clever 
woman. She wasn't a good looking 
woman but if you [talked to her] for 
ten minutes, you'd think you'd known 
her all your life. She had a wonder- 
ful personality. I'm sure she's gone 
. . . Frank Banta, Gladys, and myself 
--we did several different jobs 
together. You know, around hotels, 
different banquets, and things like 
that... Her very famous old English 
number was "Here Am I, Waiting at the 
Church". That was her big number. 
Yeah, she sang that!... 

I guess you knew Fred Van Bps, then? 

Oh, sure! And I knew his 
younger brother, too! Played banjo. 
Fred was a good, legitimate banjo 
player .. .Fred Van Eps was the first 
instrumental soloist to [be a member 
of] the Eight Victor Artists. When 
he left the Eight Victor Artists, 
Rudy Wiedoeft, the saxophone player, 
came [in after] him. And he was the 
soloist .until he wanted to do this 
concert tour in Europe . . . 

How about Billy Murray's sense of 
humor? Did he have a good [one]? 

Yeah! In all of the four years 
we spent together, I really never 
heard Billy get angry at anything... 

Did he know that by the late '20s his 
popularity was beginning to decline? 

Oh yeah! Incidently, I hate to 
say it [because] I love the guy, 

n's voice was starting to. . . 



Crack? 

Not crack exactly, but he was a 
little bit on the flat side, I know 
Frank used to say, "Jesus, Bill is 
really so-and-so, and so-and-so. " 
But I wouldn't dare. . .nothing in the 
world could 've had me say anything to 
hurt Billy's feelings. 

You mentioned before [that] you 
actually stayed at Murray's house? 
Did you stay overnight? 

I should say I did! As a 

matter of fact, I have a memory of 
one particular thing... I didn't have 
my razor or shaving cream with me, so 
Billy gave me his safety razor and a 
tube, and I remember the name of the 
shaving cream. It was Mollet shaving 



He never had any children? 

I don't think so. If he did, I 
didn't know a thing about it. I did 
know his younger brother . . .His 
name was Bart . . . 
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■SNOW DEER" WAS RELEASED IN NOVEMBER 
1913 AND STAYED AVAILABLE INTO THE 
1920S. THIS LID IS PROM ABOUT 1920, 
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Did he live in Denver? 

Yes . That 1 s where Billy and 
the family came from. Denver. And 
his brother... we got to know him 
fairly well, because he visited Bill 
while we were traveling. He traveled 
with us, I guess, two or three weeks. 

Was there a piano, at the Billy 
Murray house, where they would 
practice? . . . 

I think there was, but I don't 
remember. . .After Bill got rid of that 
house, they moved to New York, on the 
West Side. I remember when we played 
the Paramount Theater in New York- -we 
were there for two weeks. I used to 
go with Bill [for] supper at his 
apartment. tit] was near the Hudson 
River. Madeline, of course, was his 
new wife around that time. I remem- 
ber going there several times and 
having dinner between shows. . . [The 
apartment] was within walking dis- 
tance of the Paramount Theater on 
44th Street. . . 

Would that be the mid- twenties? 

Oh, sure! As a matter of fact, 
when we played the Paramount Theater 
...I was very friendly with a won- 
derful piano team, Phil Ohman and 
Victor Arden. . .A couple of weeks 
[prior] , the two of them took me up 
to the Roxy Theater office, and 
introduced me to the Roxy. I think 
they were going to play a week or two 
weeks at the Roxy when that was a big 
thing- -was even bigger than the 
Paramount! I was to play with them. 
I was to be part of the act . It so 
happened that during that time Henry 
Burr booked the Paramount Theater for 
the Eight Victor Artists, and I was 
stuck. 

For over a year Victor Arden 
didn't even speak to me. I tried to 
explain to him. It wasn't my fault. 
I had to go with the group. In later 
years we became wonderful friends... 

We're finding out that Billy Murray 
also did some voice recordings for 
early cartoons. Did he ever talk to 
you about that? 

No, he never talked to us about 
that, but I think Mike Silver used to 
tell us something [about it] . But 



it's so vague in my mind [that] I 
wouldn't venture to comment on it... 

You know, he bought that house in 
Freeport from a songwriter named 

Albert Von Tilzer Did you meet him? 

I did, in a publishing house. 
Harry Von Tilzer, his brother, was 
very, very well known. He wrote a 
lot of those early big hits ... in my 
mother' s time . . . 

Henry Burr seems like he was a 
straight kind of character. Did he 
have good sense of humor? 

Oh yes, oh my god! His name 
was Harry McClaskey. And we always 
called him Harry. Oh yes! He could 
tell stories... He was wonderful at 
it. And he'd do it in such a high 
class manner. He used to keep us 
entertained on the train [as it went] 
from place to place. 

You had to sleep in the berths in the 
train? Is that what you did? 
Yeah! 

Billy Murray? He also slept in the 
berths? 

Sure! Like everybody else. 

What was it like traveling on trains? 

..•I guess the Victor Company 
must have paid for it. In the those 
years, there were no airplanes. They 
had Pullman cars. . .they had great big 
comfortable relaxing chairs. I think 
there were about ten chairs- -maybe 
twelve chairs- -on one side, and the 
windows. And the same amount on the 
other side of the train and the 
windows. They had a diner where you 
could have your meals... they were 
just a pleasure. . .To this day, I 
remember the linen, the table cloths, 
the napkins. They were just 

spotless! Snow white, overly clean! 
And the i r si 1 verware , di she s - - j us t 
beautiful. You must remember, I was, 
like, 22, 23 years old at that time. 

Was it fun, or was it hard work? Or 
both? 

It was always fun, with me. At 
that age, everything is fun!... 

Let me ask you something else. When 
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these records of yours came out, when 
they were actually issued, would you 
run to the record shop and get a copy 
of it? 

Definitely! I should say so! 

And how long did it take for [a 
record] to come out on the market? 

Oh, it happened fast! Normally 
it would not have been as fast, but 
Henry Burr wanted a record of mine to 
be displayed with all the other 
fellows' [releases], and I was the 
only one, as I told you before, who 
didn't have a solo record [out] ... 

Did Billy ever mention [if] he had an 
idol? 

That he talked about? No, no. 
Well, I remember one lady who lived 
in Texas. She was quite wealthy. 
[Her name was] Esther Walker .When 
we were in Texas, [playing] the town 
that she came from, she invited us 
[to her home] on the day before we 
opened. This lady had the most 
beautiful luncheon that I ever was 
[invited] to in my life. . .Billy made 



several records with Esther Walker. 
I've forgotten the names of them. 
But I think I still have some of them 
on tape, that I took from the old 
records. She was very nice . . . 



This interview was transcribed and 
edited for V78J by Prank Hoffmann. 
Peter Dilg, who conducted the 
interview in 1993, is a sound 
engineer who works closely with the 
Edison Site. He also owns and 
operates the Baldwin Antique Center 
in Baldwin, NY. He has recorded 
brown wax cylinders of the Win ton 
Marsalis Septet, the Les Paul Trio, 
Vince Giordano 1 s Night Hawkes , and 
Lew Green (son and nephew of the two 
artists who recorded as the Green 
Brothers) • The Winton Marsalis 
recordings, done in the original 
Edison recording studio, will be 
released on compact disc by Sony. 
Dilg along with Dennis Valente of the 
Antique Phonograph Supply Company 
produced the cylinders for the 
Electophone Cylinder Record Company. 
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TEN 78S PLAYED FOR EMMA 

By Tim Gracyk 



Emma Jean Gracyk- -born on February 9, 
1995 --hears a Victrola often. Some 
songs I play just for her, and she 
sleeps peacefully. Other songs are 
played because daddy is in the mood. 

1) Arthur Collins: "Rag Babe" (Victor 
54 83) Emma hears lots of ragtime and 
might as well know at an early age 
that the king of ragtime singers was 
Arthur Collins. This George M. Cohan 
song was written for The Yankee 
Prince . Does anyone have the lyrics? 

2 ) Aileen Stanley : "Plamin 1 Mamie" 

(Victor 19828) . We play this even 
though Mamie is a poor role model for 
Emma: "When it comes to lovin 1 she's 
a human oven/But she 1 s hard to 
understand/ It may sound funny but 
paper money/Burns right in her hand." 
If Emma grows up to be a flapper, 
what's a parent to do? 



5) John McCormack: "a) The Next 
Market Day b) A Ballynure Ballad" 

(Victor 64926) . Emma's dad likes 
this better than any other McCormack 
disc. Two very Irish ditties are 
featured on one side of a ten inch 
disc. The a/b set-up is unusual. 

6) Alice Green (a.k.a. Olive Kline): 
■Home Again" (Victor 18222) . I play 
Olive Kline's kiddie 78s for Emma-- 
perhaps you've seen those 10 inch 
discs of mini -songs with titles like 
"The Zoo" and "Honk Honk"? We also 
play this Romberg number. A great 

put on a "B" 



7) Arthur Collins: "That 
Rag" (Victor 17377) . Why hasn't this 
been reissued on those CDs of 
baseball novelty numbers? And why 
are some of Victor's best songs 
hidden on "B" sides? 



3 ) Ada Jones : "Somebody 1 s Coming to 
My House" (Columbia A1401) . Emma 
must have also heard this while in 
the womb- -I played it often as I 
waited for the big event. This may 
be my only acoustic disc that refers 
to an expectant woman. The euphemism 
for the coming baby here is "the cute 
little stranger" - -a common expression 
once. This Irving Berlin song was 
introduced in All Aboard . which 
opened in June 1913. Berlin did not 
have an expectant wife at the time. 
His wife Dorothy had died of typhoid 
in 1912 shortly after she wed the 
composer . Berlin 1 s lyrics rarely 
came from his private life. 

4) Enrico Caruso: "Addio alia madre" 

(Victor 88458) . If we want a stereo 
version of Cavalleria . we listen to 
Franco Corelli and Victoria de los 
Angeles, but we reach for the Caruso 
78 when the machine is wound up. If 
Emma's first word is "mamma," it may 
be due to this aria, which opens 
"Mamma, Mamma, quel vino 6 generoso" 

("Mom, I drank too much wine") . This 
is a message against substance abuse. 



8) Noel Coward: "Mad Dogs and 
Englishmen" (Victor 24332) . I don't 
know if Emma appreciates the clever 
lyrics. Give her a few years. Rudy 
Vallee does a respectable version, 
which I mention since this is not an 
easy song to put over! 

9) Danny Kaye: "Farming" (Columbia 
C91-3) . A little Danny Kaye can go a 
long way, and we don't often play 
sets from the 1940s (the song is 
included in a 4 -disc Columbia set), 
but perhaps nobody else can do 
justice to this Cole Porter gem. I 
think Emma enjoys the animal noises. 

10) Lauritz Melchior: "Dich selige 
frau halt nun der freund" from Act I 
of Wagner 1 s Die Walkure (RCA DM 298) . 
As Emma gets older, I may censor Act 
I or hide translations since this is 
about incest, for Pete's sake! 
Melchior is in top form here singing 
"Wintersturme" and the great passage 
leading up to it. From 1936. 
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MY TEN FAVORITE 78s 

By Brian Rust 



1 & 2) Jelly-Roll Morton: "Smoke 
House Blues" /"Deep Creek. ■ Superb 
examples of creative blues playing. 



3) Tiny Parham: "Cathedral 

Pictorial jazz at its finest 
only eight musicians. 



Blues . ■ 

, using 



4) Jesse Stone: "Boot To Boot." 

Exhilarating jazz by a larger band 
that never goes out of its way to be 



5) Original Dixieland Jazz Band. 

Almost any of the 1918 Victors, but 
"Fidgety Feet" in particular. A 
favorite tune, played by a truly 
superb band, the trail-blazers 
themselves . 

6) King Oliver: "Canal Street Blues." 

One of the greatest bands at its 
best, with the greatest clarinetist 



of them all featured solo. 

7) Johnny Bayersdorf f er : "The Waffle 
Man-s Call." If only this fine 
little band had made just a few more 
sides- -or at least if Charlie 
Scaglioni had. 



8) James P. Johnson: "Bleeding 
Hearted Blues." The Master himself 
playing Lovie Austin' s delightful 
blues, beautifully played and 
(acoustically) recorded. 

9) Clarence Williams: "Log Cabin 
Blues." Sheer inventiveness, showing 
what can be done with just five 
musicians . 

10) Original New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings: "Golden Leaf Strut." A last 
chance to hear how great Leon Roppolo 
was- -and how great the band was. 
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THIS SEPT. 7, 1918 AD SHOWS THE ODJB STILL PLAYING IN THE 400 CLUB ROOM AT 
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MY TEN MOST HATED 78s 

By Brian Rusl 
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1) Coleman Hawkins: "Body and Soul." 

Weary rambling on and on about 
nothing, getting nowhere and taking 
far too long about it. 

2) Louis Armstrong: "Sittin 1 in the 

Dark." Not a bad record until Louis 
comes in with an attempt to sound 
like an animal being slaughtered. 

3) Duke Ellington: "Trumpet in 
Spades." Why, Rex, why? Why not 
have waited a few more years until 
Cat Anderson and Dizzy Gillespie and 
that lot came along to show how to 
mistreat a trumpet? 

4) Sidney Bechet: "Laughing in 
Rhythm." You may think this funny, 
Bechet, but the joke is lost on me. 
My poor sense of humor, maybe. 

5) Cab Calloway. Any Calloway disc 
on which he screams and yells, 
especially if Gillespie The 
Insufferable is there too. 




6) Fats Waller: "The Joint is 
Jumpin'." It's a pity the police 
didn't get there sooner before this 
unlovely rubbish was committed to 
wax. 

7) Jimmie Noone: "Sweet Lorraine." 

Like lying in a bath of treacle while 
swallowing spoonfuls of molasses. 
Pardon me while I'm quietly sick. 

8) Mound City Blue Blowers: "One 
Hour." One hour of this is fifty- 
nine and a half minutes too long. I 
can't stand Pee Wee Russell anyway, 
but thank goodness for Glenn Miller, 
though even he doesn't help to clear 
away the fog. 

9) Lillie Delk Christian: "Was It A 
Dream?" No, lady, it was a 
nightmare, and with a voice like 
yours it could hardly be much else. 

10) Jelly-Roll Morton: "Tiger 
Rag"/"Weary Blues." And the rest of 
that ghastly session on Autograph. I 
think I would have been ashamed to 
have my name on the label of any of 
these. Not even Lee Collins and Roy 
Palmer, both great players, can do 
anything to avert these tragedies. 



BRIAN RUST DISLIKES ALL DISCS ON 
WHICH CAB CALLOWAY "SCREAMS AND 
YELLS." THIS TITLE WITH THE WORD 
"BALLYHOO" SERVES AS WELL AS ANY. 



BRIAN RUST LIVES IN SWANAGE, ENGLAND. 
HE HAS WRITTEN MANY BOOKS , ARTICLES, 
DISCOGRAPHIES, LP AND CD NOTES. 

HE WRITES TO V78J , "I AM VERY 
INTERESTED IN WHAT OTHER COLLECTORS 
PLAY MOST. ALTHOUGH I AM A JAZZ AND 
RAGTIME SPECIALIST, I ALSO COLLECT 
EARLY OPERA AND CONCERT SINGERS. 
AMONG MY MOST PLAYED RECORDS ARE 
THOSE BY ENRICO CARUSO, TITO SCHIPA, 
POL PLANCON, OLIMPIA BORONAT, ALMA 
GLUCK, AND LUCREZIA BORI." 

V78J INVITED MR. RUST TO DISCUSS 
FAVORITE OPERA DISCS. THE NEXT ISSUE 
OF V78J FEATURES BRIAN RUST'S "TEN 
FAVORITE NON-JAZZ 78S." 
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TEN FAVORITE 78s 

By Bill Shaman 



1) Zelie De Lussan: "Rosy Morn" 

(Ronald). B-20-1; Victor 2199 and 
81008 and 64006; New York, 17 May 
1903. 

Coupled with De Lussan' s 
charming "Lily" of Garme Guetary # 
"Rosy Morn" was reissued in March, 
1936 as IRCC 69- -a pressing 
recommended over the original black - 
and red- label Monarchs. I have 
searched for the score of this 
obscure Landon Ronald song for years. 
Was it ever published? It appears 
never to have been recorded again. 

2) Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
as "The Jungle Band": "Tiger Rag" 

(ODJB--arr.? Ellington). Part 1: E- 
2894 -A; Brunswick 4238 and 8004 8; 
New York, 8 January 1929. Part 1: E- 
28940-B; Brunswick 4238; New York, 8 
January 1929 . Part 2 : E-28941-A; 
Brunswick 4238 and 80048; New York, 8 
January 1929 . 

This is the Ellington band at 
its most energetic. Note that both 
takes of part 1 were issued on 4238. 
Take -A was later reissued (as a 
pressing) on Brunswick 80048 in Set 
B-1011, "Ellingtonia Volume II, " 
where the 45 rpm issue (9-80048) of 
the same set (9-7025) used take -B. 
The respective solos of Barney Bigard 
and Freddy Jenkins differ 
significantly in the two takes. 
Arguably, both are better developed 
on E-28940-B. 

3) Mary Garden: "Irish Love Song, ■ 
Op. 22 (Margaret Ruthven Lang) . 
19890-?; U.K. Columbia D9 707 and 
D1363; New York, 1912. 

Issued only in England, this 
is, in my view, the loveliest of 
Garden's Columbias. Avoid its single 
appearance on LP (the 1967 Odyssey 
recital, 32 16 0079) - -nothing, in 
this case, being preferable to 
something . The song was recorded 
frequently and will be familiar to 
most collectors . Mary Garden 1 s 

performance of it is quite simply 
unforgettable. 



4) Philippe Gaubert, flute solo 
(pf/?) : Nocturne, Op. 15, no. 2 in F- 
sharp (Chopin-Taf fanel) . 770aj ; HMV 
W303 [039153]; Paris, 1919. 

A great rarity, alas, as are 
all of Gaubert f s six solo sides. His 
only other records as a flutist were 
the three obligati for Melba recorded 
in March, 1904. Better known to 
collectors as a conductor than a 
flutist, Gaubert was in fact one of 
the renowned Taffanel pupils and his 
playing, subtly expressive with an 
astonishing technique, offers a vivid 
glimpse of everything the "French 
School" was calculated to produce. 
His sound was unique among the 
flutists of this century. 

5) Anita Atwater,. soprano; Percy 
Grainger, harmonium; Ralph Leopold, 
pf; and 11 instruments: "The Power of 
Love [Kjaerlighed 1 s Styrke] ■ (Danish 
folk song- -collected by E.T. 
Kristensen and Percy Grainger) . 
W98410-6; Columbia 7147-M; New York, 
20 December 1927 . 

A strange, haunting work-- 
almost bizarre, even for Grainger. 
The harmonium motifs, alone, are as 
memorable as music gets. This was 
issued only in the U.S. and while I 
confess that I've never spotted a 
second copy, it's worth the search! 

6) Dora Labbette (Orch. /Clarence 
Raybould) : "She Wandered Down the 
Mountain Side" (Stephenson -Clay) . 
WAX 3514-1; U.K. Columbia 9577; 
London, 17 April, 1928. 

Though perhaps not a great 
singer, Labbette is here all 
sweetness .of tone and sadness of 
expression. Note that this is the 
electrical remake, not her better- 
sung acoustical version of 1922 
(Columbia L1458) . I know of only 
three other artists who recorded this 
beautiful , richly sentimental song : 
Perceval Allen on G&T 3262, Alma 
Gluck on Victor 74503 and d/s 6146, 
and David Bispham, remarkably, on 
Path£ 59001 (U.K.: 5250). 
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7) Richard Jose: "Rose of My Life" 

(Rosey) . B-2044-2; Victor 4219; New 
York, 10 December 1904. 

Choosing between this 
disarming, old-fashioned ballad and 
Jose's "May, Sweet May" (matrix B- 
900-1, recorded 12 January, 1904, 
issued as Victor 2630) , a plucky 
waltz -song co-authored by him, was an 
unhappy challenge, but if I'm only 
able to grab a single disc at random 
as I flee to that desert isle, I 
wouldn't be the least disappointed if 
it was either of these. 



Truly funny comedy records are 
hard to come by. Apart from Bert 
Williams' spoken recordings 

(especially his 1913 "How? Fried!") 
and Mort Sahl ' s LPs , Dan Leno ' s 
rambling improvisations are among the 
few I've encountered. There are some 
not -so -funny Leno records to be sure, 
especially among the songs, but at 
his best, this music hall legend is 
hilarious. "The Mocking Bird" is 
certainly among his funniest spoken 
song parodies . 



8) Giacomo Lauri-Volpi: "Quando 
nascesti tu" from Lo Schiavo (Gomes) . 
CVE-49052-1; Victor 7226 (HMV 
DB1438) ; New York, 9 January 1929. 

A searing rendition of a rather 
under- recorded aria. This is a 
Lauri-Volpi record for those who 
think they don't like Lauri-Volpi! 
What he does with the ending is 
indescribable. As good fortune has 
it, quiet Voce del Padrone pressings 
of DB1438 are altogether more common 
than original Victor scrolls. 

9) Dan Leno: "The Mocking Bird" 

(Darnley-Leno) . 1067 N-B [b] ; G&T 
1204 and HMV B. 1779; London, circa 15 
November 1901. 



10) Cantor Gerson Sirota (w. Choir of 
the Wilnaer Grossen Synagog) : "Adoin 
Oilom (0 Universal Lord)." 168 HP; 

G&T 011500 (Victor 71025 and 35450) ; 

Vilna, 1903. 

Also issued as German 0211522. 

Best to find the quiet Victor d/s 
issue, 35450. Sirota' s choir is 
noisy and out of tune (as usual) 
rather badly over -recorded here, 
the beauty of this music 
transcendent. "Adoin Oilom" is 
the "showiest" Sirota record by 
means, and the Vilna G&Ts were 
nearly as well -recorded as 
earlier Warsaw group of 1902, 
this is a thrilling performance, 
regardless of one's familiarity with 

singing. 



and 
but 
is 
not 
any 
not 
the 
but 




BILL SHAMAN LIVES IN BEMIDJI, MINNESOTA. HE IS AUTHOR OF GIUSEPPE 51 ffi- J 
DISCOGRAPHY , PUBLISHED BY SYMPOSIUM RECORDS, AND EJSl DISCOGRAPHY OF THE EDWARD 
Jj. SMITH RECORDINGS , PUBLISHED BY GREENWOOD PRESS. 

BELOW ARE ITEMS FROM A 1928 ISSUE OF MUSICAL AMERICA. SOME MAY FEEL THE PAUL 
WHITEMAN AD IS INCONGRUOUS IN A MAGAZINE THAT CATERS TO CLASSICAL MUSIC LOVERS. 

PAUL WHITEMAN 
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IN CONCC RT 

F.C. COPPICUS, Manager 33 West 42"-* Street. New York City 




BLANCHE MARCHESI 
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MY TEN FAVORITE JAZZ AND DANCE RECORDS 

By Melanie Thompson 



1) Prank Trumbauer & His Orchestra: 
■I'm Coming Virginia" (Okeh 40843; 
1927) . Words like "poignant" and 
"soulful" don't begin to describe 
this record, in particular Bix's 
solo. "Genius" is a word too often 
thrown around but I believe it 
applies here. Every note is as it 
should be, unforced and beautiful. 



intro and the way the music builds on 
it. N.O.R.K. always makes me whistle 
along and pretend to be Leon Rappolo. 



4 ) Blue Room Or che s tra : 
the Rain" (Broadway 1270; 
serene, sweet, dreamy 
without being sappy, 
musical picture of the 



Garden in 

1929) . A 
number- - 
a nice 
garden . 



2) Wolverine Orchestra: "Big Boy" 

(Gennett 5565; 1924). This tune has 
a driving, shuffling rhythm and 
includes Bix solos on both cornet and 
piano. Neat sax work here too. 

3) New Orleans Rhythm Kings: "Shim- 
Me-Sha -Wabble" (Gennett 5106; 1923). 
I love the rolling, rumbling piano 




" SHIM -ME - SHA- WABBLE , ■ PUBLISHED IN 
1916 BY BLACK COMPOSER SPENCER WIL- 
LIAMS, ALLUDES TO THREE HOT DANCES OF 
THE 1910s: THE SHIMMY, THE SHIM- SHAM, 
AND THE WOBBLE. N.O.R.K CUT THIS FOR 
GENNETT ON MARCH 23, 1923. THE ABOVE 
IS A REISSUE FROM THE '40S. 



5) Ben Selvin & His Orchestra: 
■Betty" (Brunswick 3172; 1926) . 
Bouncy, bright, cheerful sound of the 
f 20s. Sounds like parties, flappers, 
balloons, confetti and maybe a little 
bathtub gin! 

6) Andrew Aiona Novelty Four: "Keko" 

(Columbia 1728-D; 1929) . This small 
band creates a lovely introspective 
and lyrical sound. Flowing, Bix- 
inspired solos from cornet and sax. 

7) New Orleans Rhythm Kings: 
■Marguerite" (Gennett 5217; 1923) . 
Here's the band playing in a medium 
jangling tempo with nifty sax section 
work, a Jelly Roll Morton-esque piano 
solo, and fun oompa-pah tuba breaks. 

8) The Troubadours: "Dream Kisses" 

(Victor 21000; 1927). Smooth dance 
number- -it has a terrific chorus 
during which the sax dances all 
around the melody. 

9) Red Nichols & His Orchestra: 
■China Boy" (Brunswick 4877; 1930) . 
Wonderful Jack Teagarden trombone and 
crisp Nichols cornet- -this one really 
moves, full of fire and enthusiasm. 
Superb drumming from Gene Krupa too! 

10) Mound City Blues Blowers: 
■San/Red Hot ! ■ (Brunswick 2602 ; 
1924) . This double entry- -with 
kazoo, comb, and banjo- -is peppy and 
has the added bonus of whimsical sax 
solos from Frank Trumbauer. 

MELANIE THOMPSON LIVES IN AGOURA 
HILLS, CALIFORNIA. 



MY TEN MOST PLAYED 78s 

By William H. Cole 



1) Gene Austin: "Jeannine (I Dream of 
Lilac Time)" (Vic. 21564). I thought 
that Don Chichester and I were lone 
survivors of the Gene Austin craze 
until I noted in the October 1994 
issue of MAPS ' In The Groove that 
Phil Stewart presented a program on 
the tenor during a meeting of that 
organization. "Jeannine" represents 
the later Austin, singer of ballads, 
and is the beautiful theme song from 
the movie Lilac Time. 

2) Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut 
Yankee: "Betty Co-ed" (Vic. 22473). 
Vallee is quite funny here. Betty is 
a daring female who ventures onto 
college campuses and disrupts these 
male -dominated institutions. Without 
prologue or exposition, lyrics come 
to the heart of the matter: "Flir- 
tation is an art with Betty Co-ed." 

3) Frank Crumit: "A Tale of the 
Ticker" (Vic. 22154) . Not having the 
sonorous voice of Gene Austin or Rudy 
Vallee, Crumit more than compensates 
in his ability to tell a comic story. 
"A Tale" is told in first person and 
describes one who fails when playing 
the market. Laments the speaker, "I 
bought an elevator stock and thought 
that I f d done well/Then the little 
bears all ran downstairs and rang the 
basement bell." This is an excellent 
parody of the frustrated speculator, 
as relevant today as it was in 1930. 

4) Frank Crumit: "The Parlor Is A 
Pleasant Place To Sit In Sunday 
Night" (Vic. 19777). In true 
Crumitesque fashion, this is more of 
a sketch than a song. It is set to 
the metronomic effect of a mantle 
clock. A young couple sits on a sofa 
before a fire late on Sunday night. 
When "somebody" (apparently the young 
man) says to "somebody else" (the 
young lady) that he must be going, 
she tells him to come again but not 
on Sunday night . 

5) Mischa Levitzki: "Hungarian 
Rhapsody" by Franz Liszt (Col. 
A6232) . I feel lucky to own this 



recording in excellent condition 
since I have seen few Levitzki discs. 
Although this one is acoustic, 
Levitzki ' s sensitive artistry is 
apparent and his interpretation is 
most appealing. 

6) Josef Hofmann: "Magic Fire Spell" 
from Wagner 1 s Walkure (Bruns . 50035- 
A) . When I think of Wagner, artists 
come to mind like Hermann Weigert 
(conductor) or Ernestine Schumann - 
Heink (contralto) - -not Josef Hofmann. 
But his pianoforte solo of this 
selection does not compromise the 
Wagnerian style and effect. 

7) Josef Hofmann: "Pastorale and 
Capriccio" by Scarlatti (Bruns. 
50035 -B) . Appearing on the reverse 
side of the Wagner selection, the 
Scarlatti work is equally convincing. 
These selections from such different 
eras reveal Hofmann 1 s versatility and 
overall mastery of the keyboard. 

8) Jascha Heifetz: "La Ronde des 
Lutins" (Vic. 74570). Mike Sherman 
commented on this in issue #2 of 
V78J . There is little that I can add 
except that I have for years owned a 
copy of this work and enjoy it very 
much . 

9) Nina Koshetz: "Eastern Romance" 

(Brians. 15031). Hauntingly beautiful 
is the best way to describe Koshetz' s 
performance . She tenderly conveys 
the mystique so often associated with 
Eastern music. 

10) Joseph Szigetti: "Violin Concerto 
in E Minor, Op. 64" by Mendelssohn 

(Col. 68159-D to 68162-D). I 
recently acquired a fine copy from 
the School of Music at the University 
of Nebraska at Omaha. About this 
recording, William H. Youngren 
writes, "Szigetti was by turns 
elegant, impassioned, noble, touch - 
ingly vulnerable, heroically self- 
assertive, exuberantly virtuosic. . 

WILLIAM H. COLE LIVES IN SHENANDOAH, 
IOWA. 
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MY TEN MOST CHERISHED 78s 

By Dick Triptow 



1) Billy Murray: "The War In Snider 1 s 

Grocery Store" (Victor 17809; 1915). 

This has to be number one because it 

marked the start of my Billy Murray 

collecting. He does a great job on 

both the intro and the chorus. No 
one can do it like Billy. 

2) Billy Murray and Ada Jones: "I'm 
Looking Por A Sweetheart" (Victor 
16322; 1909). What a duet! All I 
have to do is play it once and I am 
humming and singing it all day long. 
This is from Pied Piper . 

3) Arthur Fields: "My Dream of the 
Baseball Park" (Grey Gull 2395; 
1921) . All the great ballplayers 
wrapped up into one- -Christy 
Mathewson, the mighty Babe, Honus 
Wagner, Tris Speaker, Mugsy McGraw. 
This very likely could have been the 
inspiration for the movie Fields of 

>r< 



4) Eddie Morton: "While They Were 
Dancing Around" (Columbia 1484 1 
1914) . I could not submit my list 
without at least one Eddie Morton 
performance . 

5) Joseph Cawthorn: "You Can't Play 
Every Instrument In The Band" (Victor 
70098; 1913). I also had to get one 
Joseph Cawthorn disc in here. "I Can 
Dance With Everybody But My Wife" is 
nearly as good (Victor 55074; 1913). 

6) Vocal Quartet: "Did He Run" 

(Standard Disc 4027; 1912). This is 
a humorous three -part skit covering 
events from the Bryan versus Taft 
presidential race to the famous 
bonehead Merkle play in the 1908 Cub- 
Giants game at the Polo Grounds. 

7) Billy Murray: "Cheyenne" (Victor 
4719; 1906) . Who am I to argue with 
Jim Walsh? As Walsh says of Murray's 
performance, "Words and music welded 
together- -one of the best renditions 
he ever did." Don't listen to this 
without listening to his "Cheyenne 
Parody" (Victor 4974; 1906). 



8) Buell Kazee and Sookie Hobbs: 
■Snow Deer" (Brunswick 210A; 1913) . 
Billy Murray and Ada Jones man a 
close second on Edison 50516 but 
Buell and Sookie come out ahead on 
this great sentimental Indian ballad. 



9 ) Billy Murray/Hayden Qu; 
■Rainbow" (Victor 5571; 1908). Team 
up Billy Murray with the Hayden 
Quartet, give them the great Indian 
ballad "Rainbow," and you've got a 
winner. This is one my dad couldn't 
stop singing. 

10) Billy Murray and Ada Jones: "Blue 
Feather" (Victor 16379; 1909) . I had 
to get a second Ada Jones and Billy 
Murray duet on my most cherished list 
but picking is hard since there are 
many great ones. I'll make "Blue 
Feather" number two- -an outstanding 
job by both Jones and Murray. 



DICK TRIPTOW LIVES IN 
ILLINOIS. 



LAKE BLUFF, 




CY PITKIN? THIS IS BILLY MURRAY ON 
ONE OF THE LAST EDISON DISCS (1929). 
THE PERFORMANCE WAS ALSO ISSUED AS A 
NEEDLE-TYPE DISC, #14014. 



■ 



EDITOR'S COMMENTS 
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The last V78J had no space for 
"Editor's Comments," and that was a 
problem again in this issue until I 
increased the number of pages, making 
this the longest V78J . This will be 
the journal 1 s new length. 

V78J ' s first issue came out in 
June 1994. Five issues have been 
mailed in one year- -my goal! --and the 
first series is complete. The rate 
the next four issues, 6-9, is 
Many articles for coming issues 
are in the computer, but I must not 
rush issues. Readers need time to 
read this one and send in $15 for the 
coming series. I need time to write. 

I learn from responses to each 
V78J that the collecting community is 
a generous one. For example, I asked 
in the third issue if any reader had 
early Nick Lucas on Path6, and Jack 
Suderman mailed a tape to me. Philip 
Johnson invited me to his San Fran- 
cisco home to watch Nick Lucas in 
films from the late 1920s along with 
Vitaphone and MGM shorts of Van and 
Schenck, Marion Harris, others. 

As I learn about others' pro- 
jects, I am reminded that individual 
collectors- -not archives, not museums 
--are best at preserving machines and 
musical performances of the past. 

I marvel at the many books now 
available to collectors. I may have 
purchased in the last year every book 
related to the phonograph field that 
is still in print- -if I didn't own it 
already. I was forced to build new 
shelves. I am now reading copies of 
Edison Phonograph Monthly , reprinted 
by Wendell Moore. They have been out 
for years but I bought my set only 
last month. I 'now see I should have 
made the investment long ago. Gee 
the books while they are available! 
As it is, Volume II is out of print. 
Allen Koenigsberg stocks the E .P.M. , 
as does Wendell Moore himself. If 
you want one to sample, I recommend 
Volume VIII (1910) --a bargain at 
$20 .95- - since the paper is a heavy 
glossy type that duplicates photos 
perfectly and inside covers offer 
great illustrations (other volumes 
have blank inside covers) . I don't 



get a discount for mentioning books 
here. I plug Moore's reprints as a 
service to V78J readers. Learning 
too late that essential books are out 
of print is never fun. 

If Koenigsberg does not carry a 
book in our field, Kurt Nauck stocks 
it. Nauck now has a formal list of 
all 35 books he stocks. Write 6323 
Inway Dr., Spring TX 77389-3643. The 
5% discount on each book helps. I 
like Nauck' s summary of strengths and 
weaknesses for each book. 




- -TIM GRACYK, V78J EDITOR 



MY FIRST EXPERIENCES WITH OLD PHONOGRAPHS 

!y Jerryl Neher 



I grew up in southern New 
Mexico, not far from El Paso, Texas. 
I had been fascinated in school 
reading about a mountain family that 
had traded newborn piglets for a 
windup phonograph with a morning 
glory horn at a general store, but by 
1960 such things had disappeared in 
that part of the country. In the 
late 1960s I purchased a basket -case 
Edison Fireside cylinder phonograph 
for a mere $10 at a garage sale. It 
lacked a crank, reproducer, and horn, 
but I thought it might be saved since 
at least the motor ran. I was soon 
frustrated trying to obtain 
information on cylinder machines, or 
parts for that matter. 

I finally received encouraging 
words in the mail by someone in 
California, but the expense of parts 
was too much for my limited 
resources. I sold the machine for 
$50 through an ad in the local paper, 
giving the machine ' s new owner tips 
on where to send it for restoration. 

In the summer of 1970, just 
before my senior year in high school, 
my father and brother and I opened a 
store which sold used furniture , 
books, collectibles, and basic 
leftovers from garage sales. During 
a buying trip in El Paso, I stopped 
in an antiques store called The 
Trading Post, where I found a dusty 
Edison London console machine. Hay 



strands suggested it had been stored 
in a barn. it seemed in good shape 
although it had an adapter head for 
playing lateral Victor- type records 
and the original Diamond Disc head 
was missing. The shop owner wanted 
$12.50 for this machine--I couldn't 
load it on the truck fast enough. 

At home I discovered the motor 
made a terrible noise in the middle 
of a record, which I later learned 
was due to a broken spring. 
Eventually I had the spring rebuilt, 
found another muffler, found an 
Edison Diamond Disc head from another 
disaster- case machine in our store, 
had a speed control put on, and 
restored the cabinet. I still have 
this machine, which plays well. 

Here ' s the surprise of the 
machine. I found the storage side 
full of records, and one disc was a 
yellow- labeled Sun pressing of Elvis 
Presley doing "That 1 s All Right, 
Mama" /"Blue Moon of Kentucky. " I 
sold this ten inch record in 19 80 for 
$100 to a record shop in Mill Valley, 
California, where it is now on 
display in a frame under glass. * It 
was in excellent condition, but my 
interest in Elvis was never great. I 
would rather someone had it that 
really wanted the record. 

JERRYL NEHER LIVES IN SAN PABLO, 
CALIFORNIA. 
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Guy Marco 1 s Encyclopedia of 
Recorded Sound in the United States 
was published in May 1993. Although 
it is not new, I review it here since 
not enough collectors of old record- 
ings and vintage machines know that 
it exists. It is a pity if Garland 
Publishing Inc. views libraries as 
the book's only market. Collectors 
will want this, and even if that 
market is relatively small, Garland 
should advertise the book widely in 
the collecting community since col- 
lectors work with the primary sources 
that make an encyclopedia possible. 
They can help with revised editions. 

The book should be better known 
among collectors if only because 
contributors include Frank Andrews 
(contributing editor) , William Moran, 
Tim Brooks, Bill Klinger, Allen 
Koenigsberg, Brian Rust . Others 
helped in indirect ways. When I told 
friends that I have the Marco book in 
which their published research is 
cited, they replied, "What book is 
that? I never heard of it!" 

At $125, some will feel it is 
expensive. Perhaps not everyone 
needs it, but my life as a collector 
and editor became easier when I 
purchased a copy. I can now check 
any one of perhaps a million facts by 
pulling this one book from the shelf, 
saving the trouble of flipping 
through some specialized book or 
digging in back issues of Hobbies . 

The title says it all. One 
book covers the companies, labels, 
artists , machines , records , and 
miscellaneous developments that were 
important- -in some cases not so im- 
portant - - to the American recording 
industry from its infancy (the early 
1890s) to the modern era. The book 
is breathtaking in scope, packing 
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dates, names and other details in its 
pages. Marco declares in his Preface 
that 1970 is a cut-off date but also 
states, "I have not been so strict as 
that." Some entries cover very 
recent developments. Good news for 
V78J readers is that the early period 
is not slighted. Much information is 
taken from articles that first 
appeared in Allen Koenigsberg' s 
Antique Phonograph Monthly , Martin 
Bryan's New Amberola Graphic , the 
ARSC Journal , Talking Machine Re- 
view , Hillandale News , and the like. 

The book is not special when 
covering modern artists since other 
books on reference shelves cover the 
same- -jazz artists, rock bands- -and 
the specialized encyclopedias gener- 
ally cover the information better. 
The Beatles entry makes the odd claim 
that a "unique talent of the group 
was their songwriting ability. " 
Unique talent in the rich world of 
popular music? Nonsense. This is 
said about Stevie Wonder: "He was on 
the cover of Down Beat in September 
1991." He has graced many covers, so 
why does Down Beat get recognition? 

What is special for collectors 
of vintage machines or old recordings 
is that a wealth of information about 
the early era is between the covers 
of a single book. Marco does a fine 
job in 910 pages at covering a wide 
range of topics. I especially 
commend the balance. Classical and 
popular artists are treated with 
equal respect, and plenty of entries 
cover technological developments , 
companies and records. 

Many entries will satisfy 
machine collectors . Histories are 
given of all companies of any 
reputation, with good coverage of 
Cheney and Sonora as well as essays 
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on major companies like Victor, 
Columbia, Edison, and Brunswick. A 
V78J reader from Bay City, Michigan 
recently asked if I had information 
on a "local phonograph company" - -the 
Delpheon Phonograph Company. I found 
an entry on Delpheon. Try finding 
facts about Delpheon elsewhere! 

Entries on artists who made 78 
RPM recordings far outweigh those on 
more contemporary artists like Dionne 
Warwick and Barbra Streisand. Of 
course Billy Murray, Ada Jones, and 
Len Spencer have entries. Even these 
artists have entries: Edward M. 
Favor, Dan Quinn, Will F. Denny, J.W. 
Myers, Will Oakland, John Bieling, 
Russell Hunting, George Gaskin, Roger 
Harding, Dan Kelly, Helen Trix. 

Here are more names from this 
book that you may not find in other 
reference books: Ernest Hare, Billy 
Jones, Sam Ash, Irving Kaufman, Frank 
Crumit, Arthur Fields, Ralph Bingham, 
Frank Croxton, Franklyn Baur, Wilfred 
Glenn. Joseph M. White has an entry. 
Try f inding inf ormat ion on thi s 
"silver masked tenor" in other books! 

Facts originally reported by 
Jim Walsh in his Hobbies columns are 
preserved in countless entries. Jim 
Walsh himself has an entry- -years of 
birth and death, brief biography. 

Classical artists with big 
reputations like Caruso are obviously 
covered but consider classical 
artists included who might otherwise 
be forgotten except by a few 78 
collectors: Julia Culp, Alma Gluck, 
Theo Karle, Alice Nielsen. 

Victor artists who were 
classically trained but only at times 
accorded Red Seal status are here : 
Lambert Murphy, Olive Kline, Elsie 
Baker, Reinald Werrenrath. They were 
issued on red, blue, purple, black- - 
all the Victor label colors- -and 
deserve entries. Lucy Isabelle Marsh 
is inexplicably missing. She should 
have an entry in a revised edition. 

Jazz and blues artists are 
covered- -quite rightly, given Marco's 
scope. I wonder how Marco views the 
development of blues. Female blues 
singers from the 1920s are included 
(Alberta Hunter, Bessie Smith, Mamie 
Smith) and male blues artists from 



the electric era are covered (B.B. 
King, Muddy Waters) but early male 
pioneers of blues are not- -giants 
like Charlie Patton, Robert Johnson, 
Blind Blake . 

Impressively, the book takes 
into account white artists who are 
generally ignored in jazz and blues 
histories. The entry "Blues Record- 
ings * states, "Al Bernard's 
•Hesitation Blues 1 . . . was possibly 
the first authentic vocal blues 
number to be released, albeit by a 
white singer." It is a pity that 
this contradicts the entry for Morton 
Harvey: "He made the first vocal 
blues recording, 'Memphis Blues, 1 
accompanied by members of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra (Victor 
#17657; January 1915) ." Perhaps a 
distinction is implied, with Harvey 
credited for the first blues and Ber- 
nard for the first authentic blues. 
But how authentic is Bernard if the 
qualifying "white singer" is given? 

Recording engineers and company 
executives are covered . Emi le 

Berliner naturally has a long entry. 
His brother Joseph, also active in 
the business, has an entry. John 
Kruesi, the lab assistant to whom 
Edison gave instructions for the 
first phonograph, has an entry. When 
I showed this to a Kruesi descendant 
who lives in San Jose, the great- 
grandson was pleased to find so many 
details about his ancestor. 

Another descendant of an indus- 
try giant living in my area- -a 
grandson of Leon Douglass , the 
inventor who served as Victor's first 
vice-president- -should be pleased to 
see the entry paying tribute to his 
ancestor, but I am not satisfied with 
this statement in the Douglass entry: 
"It was once thought that the name of 
his wife, Victoria, was the inspira- 
tion for the name of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company. . . " Was "once 
thought"? If it has been disproved, 
it should not be mentioned at all. 

Deciding who rates an entry and 
who does not is difficult for anyone 
compiling an encyclopedia. Marco 
generally chooses wisely but there 
are surprising omissions. When 
entries are created for some but not 
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others, an editor implies some people 
mattered more than others. Trumpeter 
Edna White is in but band leaders Jim 
Europe, W.C. Handy, and Clarence 
Williams are left out. Nick Lucas is 
out. Ted Lewis is out but Earl 
Fuller is in (Fuller is erroneously- 
credited for recording "the earliest 
jazz for Edison, on Diamond Disc in 
1918-1919"--the Frisco Jass Band cut 
"jass" on earlier Edison discs) . Nat 
Shilkret and Rosario Bourdon are out. 
Franco Corelli is out. 

Eddie King is missing but he 
deserves an entry since this one-time 
recording artist became the Victor 
executive who decided in the '20s 
what songs were covered by Victor's 
popular artists. The ODJB made some 
tame discs in 1920 upon their return 
from England- -blame King. (King was 
not liked by many. Edna Fischer, who 
recorded for Victor in the 1920s, is 
alive and still resents King for 
dropping the "c" from her surname to 

make the name "less German"!) I also 
feel pianist C.H.H. Booth, who 
accompanied most Victor artists from 
1900 to 1904, should have an entry. 

Henry Harrison and Joseph 
Maxfield, whose work ushered in the 
electrical recording revolution, are 
missing even though this is an 
encyclopedia of recorded sound! 

It may seem a contradiction for 

me to praise entries about obscure 
artists (I like the entry for Al 
Reeves- -he made cylinders for Colum- 
bia in 1892) but complain about omis- 
sions. No book can cover everything, 
I know. There are only a few artists 
who I feel must be included when Guy 
Marco prepares a second edition. 

I hope there is a second 
edition. I am pleased to think some 
libraries already have this on 
shelves . A revised, corrected 

edition will be a book all libraries 
should have. Many collectors should 
add this to their own shelves now 
despite problems in this first 
edition. A revised, expanded edition 
(multi-volume?) will be priced fur- 
ther out of collectors' reach. We 
must not mind that illustrations are 
not included- -visuals increase cost. 
We can go elsewhere for visuals. 



I cannot imagine anyone doing a 
better job given the project's scope 
and the reality of publishing dead- 
lines. Having said that I admire the 
book, let me warn that folks spending 
$125 will not get a flawless work. 
The fact that the famous May Irwin is 
called "Mary** in her entry, never 
"May," suggests this book was rushed 
into print. Since nobody on Marco's 
impressive Advisory Board fixed 
something so obvious, I wonder if 
they were given a chance to spot it. 
In this field one can spend a life- 
time doing research and then checking 
with others. I assume Marco's pub- 
lisher would not wait that long! 

Pointing out errors gives me no 
pleasure. I cite a few more problems 
only so V78J readers can judge for 
themselves if such errors undermine 
the book's credibility. If Guy Marco 
wishes to respond to points made here 
or discuss the encyclopedia in 
general terms, V78J would be pleased 

to print his comments. 

This is said about Jean de 
Reszke: "Only two commercial record- 
ings by the tenor exist... The voice 
is faint and poorly recorded." This 
wording suggests the writer has heard 

commercial de Reszke discs! 

As David Banks wrote in a 
recent V78J , de Reszke was unhappy 
when recording and had engineers des- 
troy masters in his presence. 
Nothing exists aside from Mapleson 
cylinders of live performances, which 
are obviously not commercial 
recordings (to use "commercial" for 
IRCC discs of Mapleson cylinders 
would be misleading) . In fact, this 
is said in the Mapleson entry: "Jean 
de Reszke is of the greatest inter- 
est, for the legendary tenor cannot 
be heard satisfactorily elsewhere . " 
But this is ambiguous. It is wrong 
to imply that the tenor can be heard 
on anything aside from Mapleson 
cylinders (however reissued) and 
wrong to imply de Reszke can be heard 
satisfactorily on Mapleson cylinders. 

This is said about Kirsten 
Flagstad: "Unfortunately she did not 
record any of the Ring operas in 
complete form." George Solti's Das 
Rheingold is the most famous studio 
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version of Wagner's opera, not least 
because Flagstad sings Fricka. 

Clarice Vance's entry says the 
singer was born in 1875 but the date 
is really 1871. Walsh gave the wrong 
date. David Rocco found St. Helena 
cemetery records giving the date as 
1885 and then located a humble slab 
of concrete numbered "31" under which 
Vance is buried- -no name whatsoever. 

Entries on machines and tech- 
nology tend to be stronger than 
entries on individual artists. But 
many artists 1 entries are excellent; 
some entries on companies are flawed. 

Nobody can be an expert in all 
categories , yet Marco wrote most 
entries himself even though Marco had 
not published widely in the field of 
recording before. I can guess at why 
Marco relied on himself for so much. 
In turning to those with the most 
knowledge to share, he was asking for 
help from those who have the least 
time for new projects that may or may 
not see the light of day. People 
with reputations at stake need to be 
cautious. Perhaps some in the field 
declined contributing if only to save 
research for their own future books 
and articles , thereby getting full 
credit . That is understandable . 
Fortunately for readers, Marco did 
get many recognized experts in the 
field to write signed entries. These 
are impressive entries. 

With Marco now established in 
this field, I hope new projects do 
not distract him from building upon 
this achievement. Crudely put, the 
first edition stands as an excellent 
rough draft. If Marco is not working 
on a second edition, I hope someone 
is being groomed for the task. The 
project really needs three editors: 
one who knows technology (engineering 
background?) , one who knows artists 
(music background?) , and one who has 
studied the development of various 
companies. Ideally, all would have 
library science training. 

If only one person can oversee 
the project, Marco has proven he is 
right for the job. But he must not 
settle for this first edition. 

When Guy Marco revises, I hope 
he keeps "United States" in his title 
since expanding this book to a world 



encyclopedia of recorded sound- - 
something he originally wanted, he 
says in his Preface- -would make this 
too ( expensive for individuals . 
Covering just American developments 
is ambitious enough (too ambitious?) 
He might even edit out entries like 
"Canada" and "Australia, " creating 
space for expanded entries . 

He ^ might also edit out entries 
on specific contemporary artists . 
Although the encyclopedia provides a 
fine overview of modern musical 
trends- - "rhythm and blues, " "rock and 
roll" --it should not cover artists 
who enjoyed their greatest success 
after 1970 (Marco' s self-imposed 
"cut-off") and who are still active. 
John Denver, Prince, Michael Jackson, 
Bruce Springsteen- -why do they rate 
entries but not the Sex Pistols, Led 
Zeppelin, Madonna? The country- rock 
band Alabama is included for no clear 
reason. Guy Marco likes the band? 
Or someone misinformed him that 
Alabama is especially important? 

Finally, I suggest he cut down 
on judgements. An editor must judge 
who or what is important enough to be 
included. But claims that one or 
another disc is a person's "greatest" 
can be irritating. Consider this 
statement about Aileen Stanley: "She 
and Billy Murray made popular duets 
for Victor, the best being 'Any Ice 
Today, Lady 1 / 1 Whadda You Say We Get 
Together? ' " I know the Stanley- 
Murray duets well but view this 
coupling as weaker than others. What 
criteria does Marco use? This is 
said about soprano Geraldine Farrar : 
"Farrar's greatest roles were Cio Cio 
San; . .and Carmen. " Were these her 
"greatest"? Why not Marguerite? It 
is better to avoid such judgements. 
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In these days of high prices on 
auction lists, I laugh when I recall 
that I began collecting 78s because 
they were cheap. Growing up in the 
early 1950s and limited to a small 
allowance along with money earned 
from mowing lawns, I could not afford 
the new "long play" records. Luckily 
for me, people got rid of their 78s 
as fast as LPs were issued. I bought 
78s at a local thrift store for a 
dime a disc and didn't mind foregoing 
LPs since I thought singers on old 
78s were better. What did I know? 

The first LP stores had 
listening booths. A friend and I 
would play complete operas, moving to 
a different store for each act or 
scene, depending on how long we could 
listen before we were kicked out. 
One day we played the latest LP of 
Verdi ! s La Traviata . I liked the 
aria "Di provenza" but did not like 
the baritone since his voice wobbled 
and he roared the aria fortissimo. 

A few days later I found 
Giuseppe De Luca's 1929 electric 
version of the aria (Victor 7086-B; 
CVE-51151-2; speed 76.60) . It 
confirmed my opinion about singers on 
the older records. Unlike his 
counterpart on LP, De Luca had a 
voice that was secure, sweet as 
honey, tender and concerned. I knew 
the opera's plot and felt this was 
how the scene should go. 

Actually, 'while listening to De 
Luca, I did not yet understand that I 
was hearing a singer whose breath 
control enabled him to observe most 
of Verdi's dynamic markings. Verdi 
meticulously marked his score with 
carefully considered dynamics to 
bring out the emotional content of 
the text. Few baritones sing the 
aria as written . When Verdi 1 s 
dynamic markings are ignored, the 



GIUSEPPE DE LUCA: 
A DISCOGRAPHY 

A Book by William Shaman 

aria sounds like a simple strophic 
song. Only a singer skilled in the 
art of bel canto can bring out the 
aria's subtlety as De Luca does. 

In his autobiography titled 
Memories of the Opera (Scribner's, 
1941) , Giulio Gatti-Casazza denied 
that the art of bel canto was 
finished. He offered a list of 
singers to refute the assertion, the 
first name being Giuseppe De Luca. 
Gatti-Casazza had been director of La 
Scala (from 1898 to 1908) and the 
Metropolitan Opera (from 1908 to 
1935) , so he knew bel canto! 

Some collectors think De Luca's 
records are pretty but interpreta- 
tively bland. I think more highly of 
these discs but also know the 
recordings give only one dimension of 
this singer's art --the voice, which 
itself was diminished by the techni- 
cal limitations of the old recording 
process. Remember that De Luca was 
widely praised for his acting. I was 
amazed by De Luca's dramatic and 
comic impact when I first saw him in 
a 1927 Vitaphone one -reel sound- on- 
disc film. He performed the "Largo 
al Factotum" from Rossini's II 
Barbiere Di Siviglia . 

The baritone enters skipping 
and dancing. He stands his guitar at 
his side and leans on it- -the famous 
Mishkin portrait pose. With the 
triumphant wave of a hand, he 
proclaims the merry life of a barber 
of quality. All depend on him- -"the 
ladies!" he sings in a seductive 
voice. He pantomimes doffing his 
hat, then adds, "And the gentlemen." 
He darkens his voice and comes to 
attention, spins around and looks up 
at the windows of the buildings. 
Knowing they will open and people 
will call to him, he turns back to 
the audience: Figaro! Here! Figaro! 
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There! "Everybody wants me!" De 
Luca strums the guitar and patters 
through the list of customers, then 
raises a finger in mock distress: 
"One at a time, for pity's sake!" 

When he sings the "La la ran le 
ra" line in the aria, he executes a 
ballet step called a rond de jambe 
saut§ and does it very well (I wonder 
who taught him?) . His comic actions 
and facial expressions are timed to 
the music with perfection. The 
singing is glorious. The film 
concludes with his curtain call: 
smiling broadly, he extends arms to 
embrace the audience and makes 
sweeping bows. He was a charmer. 
Metropolitan Opera Annals show he 
owned the role of Rossini 1 s barber 
for a long time- -not many others sang 
it while De Luca was on the roster. 

William Shaman's comprehensive 
discography of Giuseppe De Luca is 
scholarly as well as entertaining. 
Issued by Symposium Records, which is 
a British company that also issues 
CDs of special interest to those who 
love singing from early in the 
century, the book has a 1991 
copyright but has only recently 
become easily available in the United 
States through Nipper, the mail order 
company. The book's Foreword is by 
Lord Harewood, who summarizes De 
Luca's career and offers keen 
analysis of the baritone's art. 
Shaman's introduction includes an 
overview of De Luca's recording 
career and a short, useful biography. 

De Luca was born in Rome on 
Christmas in 1876. He was a pupil of 
Venceslao Persichini, who also taught 
Mattia Battistini. De Luca made his 
operatic debut in 1897 and became one 
of the great baritones in an era when 
competition was daunting. He created 
the roles of Michonnet in CilSa's 
Adriana Lecouvreur . Sharpless in 
Puccini's Madame Butterfly . and 
Gianni Schicchi in Puccini's one -act 
opera of that name. He died in 1950. 

Shaman relates a story that is 
both amusing and alarming- -a 
cautionary tale for all collectors. 
De Luca told Aida Favia-Artsay that 
he, as a student always in need of 



lire, made 40 cylinders for a 
nickelodeon company, getting two lire 
per cylinder. Each cylinder was 
announced as having been recorded by 
one or another famous baritone of the 
day! Probably none survived, but if 
a collector finds at a flea market in 
Italy a cylinder of Victor Maurel, 
Giuseppe Kaschmann,- or the like, 
remember that 19 year-old student at 
the Accademia di Santa Cecilia! 

The nickelodeon recordings 
aside, De Luca made 350 records, of 
which 156 were published. There are 
also nine radio broadcasts that 
survive and three Vitaphone shorts. 
Listed in the Acknowledgements are 
experts who assisted Shaman in 
compiling the discography, providing 
access to important company ledgers . 
Keith Hardwick and the staff of EMI 
Archives provided crucial Fonotipia 
data; Alan Kelly supplied G. & T 
material; William R. Moran provided 
Victor data; Martin Fleischmann and 
Andy McKaie of MCA Records helped 
with Decca material. The research is 
solid and complete. A previous 
generation got by with Aida Favia- 
Artsay' s De Luca discography, but we 
now have Shaman's definitive listing. 

This is a must for De Luca 
fans, but it can also serve as a 
model for anyone planning a 
discography of an important artist, 
whether that artist be classical or 
popular. Great discographies exist 
of Red Seal giants like John 
McCormack, jazz greats like Art 
Tatum, and personalities like Harry 
Lauder, but I can think of artists of 
similar stature awaiting treatment at 
the hands of serious discographers . 
Shaman's book sets a high standard 
for others to meet. 

The matrix and catalog 
numbering systems used by companies 
referred to in Shaman's discography 
are fully explained. Much 
information is encoded in these 
numbers beyond identification of a 
particular version of a selection. 
This section is a course in itself 
and worth the study. The data is 
useful when one is going through a 
collection or looking over a list. 
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Records in the main discography 
are grouped by opera and selection 
title. A concordance to double sided 
discs is arranged by catalog number 
and is cross referenced by 
discography list number. Reissues on 
78s are listed within the main 
di scography entry . Separate 
concordances are given for LP and CD 
reissues , A discography covering 
this early recording era is not 
complete without playing speeds . 
Once again collectors are indebted to 
William Moran, who provides both 
playing speeds and annotations. 

Separate sections are given on 
De Luca's Vitaphone shorts, off -the - 
air transcriptions, and live concert 
recordings. An artist index (with 
birth and death dates) and a 
selective bibliography round out this 
comprehensive discography. 

I have one complaint about this 
book that sells for $22.90, which is 
that it is soft -covered and glued 
rather than sewn. It does not look 
like it will withstand heavy use. On 
the other hand, friends (and fellow 
De Luca fanatics) who own it report 
that it holds up quite well. Anyway, . 
handle it with care. The price may 
seem high for 130 pages, but this is 
a special book for a specialized 
market. De Luca fans of previous 
generations had nothing like this as 
a research tool and handy guide . You 
may already buy Symposium CDs- -few CD 
companies work harder at reissuing 
rare recordings- -in which case paying 
a few more dollars for this Symposium 
book will be a small step. 

My non- collecting friends 
sometimes ask why I bother with old 
records. I play for them the 
Rigoletto duet "Piangi, fanciulla" as 
sung by De Luca and Galli-Curci 
(Victor 87567 ; B-21975-2 ; speed 
76.60), and a few scoffers are 
converted into fellow collectors. 

Wi 1 1 iam Shaman 1 s Giuseppe De 
Luca - A Discography is available for 
$22.90 from Nipper, P.O. Box 4, 
Woodstock NY 12498-0004. Phone (914) 
679-6982. Fax (914) 679-6904. 

- - REVIEWED BY DAVID BANKS 
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SAN FRANCISCANS 
HEAR "RIGOLETTO" 

Metropolitan Singers Create 
Furore in Verdi Work at 
Season's Opening 

* 

[By Wire to Musical America] 

San Francisco, Sept. 13. — The San 
Francisco Opera Company opened its 
two-weeks' season last night in Dream- 
land Auditorium with a performance 
of Verdi's "Rigoletto." The enthusiasm 
of the audience over the magnificent 
singing of the unusually fine cast was 
repeatedly in evidence. Lauri-Volpi as 
the Duke created such a furore with 
"La Donna e Mobile" that the scene 
following this number to the beginning 
of the Quartet, was completely drowned 
by the applause of the audience de- 
manding a repetition. It was a demon- 
stration such as has never been equalled 
here. 
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By Neil Corning 
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have 



Theo Karle was a popular and 
prolific recording artist for the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
from 1920 through 1924. With the 
advent of electrical recording, he 
virtually disappeared from the 
recording scene . This intelligent 
and versatile singer is one of my 
favorites but I fear he is usually 

by those who collect 
78s. By exploring his 
little here, I hope to 
collectors to look for the 
encourage them to listen 
to their Karle 78s if they 
not done so before. 
Theo Karle Johnson (his real 
name) had a lovely lyric tenor voice . 
He was born in 1893 in Perry, Iowa 
but he called the Pacific Northwest 
home for most of his adult life. His 
first records, made in 1916, were two 
double-faced Victors. They are black 
label Victors- -the new artist was not 
accorded red seal status. On one 
disc he sings opera, the "Siciliana" 
from Cavalier ia Rusticana, but it is 
backed by the non- operatic "Her 
Heart" (18061) . The other Victor 
disc features "I Know of Two Bright 
Eyes" and " f Tis The Day" (18021). 

He studied with Edmund J. Myer 
in Seattle and again in New York when 
Myer moved there. He made his New 
York debut in 1916 at the Rubenstein 
Club, a popular format for new or 
aspiring artists. He then performed 
concerts and made appearances with 
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various symphony orchestras . During 
his recording career, Karle was 
closely associated with two famous 
orchestra conductors : Walter Rogers 
and later Henry Hadley. 

In 1920, after World War I 
service, he started recording for 
Brunswick. Karle ' s first Brunswicks 
were issued under the pseudonym John 
Congdon. The early records were 
issued with the green Brunswick 
label, but the vast bulk of his work 
appears on blue, purple, and gold 
acoustic Brunswick labels . These 
records were slowly withdrawn from 
the catalog as electrical recordings 
became more popular. Karle estimated 
that he had done over 100 sides for 
Brunswick in those few years. 

In the latter part of the 1920s 
he appeared in Europe in opera, 
primarily at the Paris Opera and 
Monte Carlo. Returning to the 

western U.S., he became heavily 
involved with radio, still a new 
medium. It is known that Karle did 
some post -1924 recordings on the West 
Coast but I do not know the extent of 
this activity. The rest of his 
working career was spent in the West, 
where he settled on a life of 
teaching voice. He died in 1972 at 
his home near Seattle. 

I have enjoyed many of Karle 1 s 
recordings, but I especially 
recommend "Goodnight, Little Girl, 
Goodnight," which I believe is vastly 
superior to the other well-known 
versions. My other favorites include 
"Oft In The Stilly Night," "Come Back 
To Erin," and "The Great Awakening." 
Karle was several times paired with 
Marie Tiffany, and he appears on a 
double -sided disc as a member of the 
Music Arts Quartette, which also 
consisted of Marie Tiffany, Elisabeth 
Lennox, and Richard Bonelli. 

NEIL CORNING LIVES IN PEABODY, 
MASSACHUSETTS . HE WELCOMES YOUR 
COMMENTS ABOUT THEO KARLE AND OTHER 
GREAT SINGERS OP THIS PERIOD. 



Exclusive Brunswick Record Artists 



LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 

MASTER PIANIST 

MARIO CHAMLEE 

SOOTTI GRAND OPERA COMPANY 

THEO. KARLE 

CONCERT TENOR 

VIRGINIA REA 

COLORATURA SOPRANO 

MAX ROSEN 

DISTINGUISHED VIOLINIST 

RICHARD STRAUSS 

COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR 



ELLY NEY 

PIANIST 

CLAIRE DUX 

OPERATIC SOPRANO 

TINO PATTIERA 

DALMATIAN TENOR 

GU1SEPPE DANISE 

PREMIER BARITONE 

FLORENCE EASTON 

PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 

BRONISLAW HUBERMAN 

VIOLINIST 




PHONOGRAPHS AND 




Brunswick Records unite the talent of the artist with the genius of 
the composer. 

LOS ANGELES BRANCH 

THE BRUNSWICR-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 

Manufacturers — Established 1845 



Records 

Ponselle's First 

" Bu tter fly " Re c ord 



JT is more' than Ponselle 
who sings "Un Bel Di 
Vedremo." It is Butterfly 
singing her heart out in 
longing for her lover's re- 
turn. A record that justi- 
fies the critics' acclamation 
of Ponselle as one of the 
world's great dramatic so- 
pranos. 

49571— $1.50 




Other Ponselle Records 



LaForza Del De.tino— La Ver- 
gine Degli Angeli (Verdi) 
Roaa Ponselle and Chorus 

U Trovatore — D' Amor Sull' 
Ali Rosere ... 

"Good-bye" (To.ti) - - ' 



49558— $1.50 

49559 -$1.50 
49560— $1.50 



At k any Columbia Dealer to let you 
hear these wonderful record: 

COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO 

New York 

London Factory: 102 Clerkenwcll Road, E. C. 



Columbia Grafonolas 
— Standard Models 
up to $300; Period 
Designs up to $2100. 




Rosa Ponselle recorded "Un bel di vedremo" on January 9, 1919. 
This ad appeared in Musical America (April 26, 1919). 

Ponselle later stated, "I wanted a Victor recording contract if only 

to record with Caruso . . . Columbia was a distant Number Two." 



